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Cabinet to discuss increases tonight 



delayed 24 hours 


: " By ASHER W ALLFISH, 

AARON SITTNER 
.AND ROY 1SACOWITZ 

- Jerusalem Post Reporters 

- ;.The price freeze for Package Deal 
II. which had beeD scheduled to take 
effect at midnight yesterday, has 
been delayed for 24 hours, and the 
cabinet is due .to meet tonight to 
discuss the new deal, and the price 
increases it will entail relative to 
Package Deal I. 

Meanwhile; the current price 
freeze, launched on November 4. 
remains in effect today. 

- The cabinet decided at yesterday's 
weekly session to hold off the new 
package and what it entails when a 
number of ministers demanded that 
a . discussion be held on various 
aspects. 

But before this evening's cabinet 
session, rhe three-way economic 
council representing the govern- 
ment, the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the Histadrut labour federa- 
tion is to confer to hammer out a 
joint approach to Package Deal IT. 

Eliahu Attla, a senior official at 
the Industry and Trade Ministry, 
told The Jerusalem Post last night: 
“As far as we are concerned, every- 
thing was ready for implementation 
of the new freeze as of Monday 
morning." 

Ahia said ministers had asked to 


IVJoda’i seeks cabinet 
approval of protege 

: Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Finance Minister Yitzhak Moda’i, 
who sought in vain at yesterday's 
cabinet meeting to have the minis- 
ters approve the appointment of his 
party protege, Michael Zoller, as 
deputy civil service commissioner, 
has apparently got an undertaking 
from Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
that the proposed appointment will 
come up at this evening’s special 
cabinet meeting. 

At last week’s session, ModaTs 
frustration over the fact that the 
Zoller appointment did not come up. 
while other appointments were 
approved, led to a noisy and bitter 
row between Moda’i and Peres in 
front of all their colleagues. 


study the new price lists, and since 
this would take a day. “we have 
postponed the formal introduction 
of the freeze by 24 hours." 

At the Indukry and Trade Minis- 
try there was a feeling of “certainty" 
that the new price lists will remain 
intact. However, heavy pressure has 
been building up from vendors - 
particularly importers - for higher 
prices, which the ministry is deadset 
against granting. 

Meanwhile cabinet decision to 
postpone implementation of the 
second package deal left Histadrut 
officials bemused and concerned. 

Trade Union Department chair- 
man Haim Haberfeld told The Jeru- 
salem Post last night that be had “no- 
idea" what lay behind the postpone- 
ment. “I hope that it is not an 
attempt by the finance minister to go 
back on what he has committed 
himself to," he said. 

He reiterated that the Histadrut 
would fiercely oppose any attempt to 
deviate from the price levels agreed 
on by the three partners to the 
package deal. On Friday, the His- 
tadrut established a watchdog com- 
mittee under Haberfeld to monitor 
the implementation of the package 
deal. 

A statement released yesterday by 
the Manufacturers Association, fol- 
lowing a meeting of the association's 
economic branch, protested against 
the distortions in the Industry and 
Trade Ministry’s calculations of 
price increases.” 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 7) 


W. Germany to strive 
for Middle East peace 

AMMAN (Reuter). - West German 
President Richard von Weizsaecker 
pledged that his country would strive 
for peace in the Middle East, which 
he said must include the Palestinians 
and Israel. 

Von Weizsaecker, who arrived in 
Jordan yesterday for a three-day 
state visit, spoke at a dinn er given by 
King Hussein.. . 

“Peace in the Middle East is not 
possible without or against the 
Palestinian people, nor is it possible 
without or against Israel,’* he said. 


'Tax revenues rise by 27 per cent 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
Government revenues from taxes 
rose by 27 per cent last month as 
compared to January 1984 and were 
17 per cent higher than in December 
1984. the Treasury announced 
yesterday. 

The January 1985 revenues from 
taxes totalled IS440 billion. The 
Treasury attributed the increase to 
the “significant slowdown in the rate 
of inflation*' and the rise in “import 
taxes on heavily taxed consumer 


items." 

The income tax division 
accounted for IS240 billion of the 
January revenues, an increase in real 
terms of 15.6 per cent. 

The Treasury spokesman yester- 
day published figures which showed 
a substantial increase in the import 
of cars - 4,042 in January 1985 as 
compared to 3,750 in January 1984, 

12.000 televisions as compared to 

5.000 and 13,650 washing machines 
as compared to 5,136. 




A policeman re-enacts the burglars'entry into the Jerusalem Bank 
HapoaHm branch. (Eliahu Harati). 

Safe deposit burglary 
stuns bank customers 


By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The amount of money and valu- 
ables stolen from a Jerusalem bank 
over the weekend may never be 
known. Yesterday morning bank 
clerks discovered that some 130 safe 
deposit boxes in the King George 
Street branch of Bank Hapoalim had 
been raided in what police called a 
“sophisticated" burglary. 

It was up to the depositors to 
insure the contents of their boxes, a 
bank spokesman stated. 

An investigator told The Jeru- 
salem Post that the burglars were 
apparently unable to carry away all 
the loot they managed to empty from 
the safe deposit boxes. 

“There was foreign currency, 
jewelry - you name it - all over the 
floor," he said. 

The burglary was discovered with- 
in minutes of the openiDgof the bank 
yesterday morning. After Kol Yis- 
rael broadcast the news, dozens of 
customers with safe deposit boxes at 
the branch arrived, many bursting 
into tears on learning that their sav- 
ings had been stolen. Some required 
medication to calm down, and at 
least one middle-aged couple began 
quarrelling about whose idea it had 
been to keep family possessions in 
the safe deposit box. 

While many of the depositors 
were like the elderly couple, who 
said they kept about $2,000 in cash 
and some jewelry in the safe deposit 
box, the investigators found packets 
of foreign currency totalling hun- 


Bomb blast at 
government 
office in Paris 

PARIS (Reuter). — A bomb ex- 
ploded outside offices housing 
France's secretariat of state for over- 
seas departments and territories ear- 
ly yesterday, wrecking three cars but 
causing no injuries, police said. 

The bomb exploded just off the 
Boulevard Des Xnvalides in the city's 
exclusive Seventh Arrondissement, 
but police would not say whether it 
was a car bomb or a device planted 
under a car. They said windows in 
the area were smashed. 

Nobody had claimed responsibil- 
ity, they said. 

The secretariat of state for over- 
seas departments and territories 
administers regions such as New 
Caledonia, a French Pacific territory 
where there have been dashes be- 
tween independence-seeking Kanak 
militants and white settlers. 


The interior of the bar in Glyfeda, a suburb of Athens, where a bomb 
late Saturday night injured over 70 persons, indnding scores of 
American servicemen. (Reuter telephoto) 

Greek blast injures 69 U.S. soldiers 


iTHENS (Reuter). -Nearly seven- 
jr American servicemen were 
mong 78 persons injured in a bomb 
last that ripped through a packed 
ar not far fitun a U.S. air base in 
Ireece. police said yesterday. 

-.The. blast occurred at midnight 
arurday at the fashionable seaside 
sort of Glyfada, 15km. from the 
;ntre of Athens, injuring 69 Amer- 
ica; servicemen, a West German, as 
thiopiao and seven Greeks. 

It caused heavy damage in the 
round floor of Bobby's Bar, fre- 
uented by many of the 2,000 Amer- 
an soldiers and airmen stationed at 
ic nearby Hellenikon U.S. air base, 
is one of four U.S. military in- 
allations in Greece. 

Police investigators said after 
nothing the rubble that they had 
>und fragments and a dock from a 
ome-made time bomb. Thirteen of 
te more seriously injured service- 


men were flown to West Germany 

for treatment. 

Gylfada has a large American 
community mainly made up of milit- 
ary personnel and their families. 

Greek left-wing parties and 
groups including the Greek Com- 
munist Party (KKE) claim that the 
large American presence in Glyfada 
has stimulated street crime and said 
they should leave. 

Relations between Greece's 
Socialist government and the U.S. 
have been tense Recently and their 
disputes have received wide public- 
ity in the Greek media. 

Prime Minister Andreas Papan- 
dreou is committed to eventually 
shutting down all U.S. military in- 
stallations in Greece. 

Papandreou said last week that 
Greece would decide unilaterally on 
removing U.S. nuclear weapons 
stored on Greek soil. The U.S. re- 


plied that such a derision should be 
taken after talks between the two 
countries. 

Papandreou’s planned official 
visit to Moscow this month to im- 
prove Greek-Soviet relations has 
added a further strain. 

Last night a previously unknown 
organization claimed responsibility 
for the bomb. 

An anonymous caller telephoned 
the pro-government newspaper 
Eleftherotypia and said the National 
Front had carried out the attack 
because the Americans “are re- 
sponsible for the continued situation 
in Cyprus." He said the front would 
strike again soon against places fre- 
quented by Americans and Greeks, 

Late last month talks between 
Cyprus President Spyros Kypriaaou 
and. Turkish-Cypriot leader Rauf 
Denktash on -reunifying Cyprus 
broke up in disarray. 


dreds of thousands of dollars on the 
floor, indicating that the burglars got 
away with much more. 

Police investigators, including top 
lab experts from National Police 
Headquarters and the Southern Dis- 
trict, worked through the morning, 
collecting evidence. 

“It's not going to be an easy case,” 
one of the investigators appointed to 
the special team assigned to the case , 
said. 

A police source said that the evi- 
dence ranged from the sawed bars on 
a window through which it is sus^ 
pected the burglars entered, to the 
cut electric cable, teleohone lines 
and burglar alarm lines into the build- 
ing. An electric drill was used to 
crack the lock on the door leading to 
the safe deposit box room. 

The source noted that the boxes 
were not forced open, indicating that 
the burglars had keys for the boxes. 
No evidence was found showing that 
keys were made during the burglary, 
and police sources said they expect 
to question "anybody working for 
the bank with access to those keys." 

Detectives were unable to say how 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 


West Bank 
settlers 
block main 
roads 

By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - West Bank settlers 
blocked major roads in the area for 
two hours yesterday morning, but 
cleared them and drove off at 7.30 
a.m. to be at work on time. The 
action was designed to protest 
against what the settlers regard as 
poor security arrangements in the 
territory. And to pressure the 
cabinet, which yesterday discussed 
the issue. 

There was only one clash during 
the demonstration, military sources 
said. In Anabta, someone threw 
stones at settlers, a settler fired into 
the air, and a patrol which arrived on 
the scene detained a person sus- 
pected of having thrown stones. 

There were contradictory reports 
about how many roads were block- 
ed. Otniel Schneller, secretary of the 
Council of Jewish Settlers in Judea, 
Samaria and Gaza which organized 
the protest, said some 300 cars 
blocked roads at 28 points. All major 
roads were blocked, including the 
Nablus-Jenine road in Samaria and 
the Hebron-Beersheba road in the 
south, he said. Some 1,000 people 
took pan, he added. 

Military sources said they were 
aware of only 11 to 12 roadblocks. 

The action had been planned on 
Saturday night in meetings in Jeru- 
salem and several regional councils. 
The first cars appeared on the scenes 
at 5.30 a.m. 

Schneller said some 500 cars were 
lined up on the Jerusalem- Jericho 
road. 

In some places settlers obeyed 
army orders to move, although some 
blocked other roads later. 

The group from Hebron drove to 
Jerusalem along the narrow winding 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 


IDF patrol defuses 
three roadside bombs 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
METULLA. - There were two 
attacks in Southern Lebanon yester- 
day against the Israel Defence 
Forces and the South Lebanese 
Aimy. No one was injured. 

Light weapons fire and a rocket- 
propelled grenade were directed 
against an SLA position in the vil- 
lage of Borliya, six kilometres north 
of Tyre yesterday afternoon. 

In the second incident, three road- 
side bombs were discovered by an 
IDF patrol southwest of Kamed al- 
Lus in the eastern front. The .bombs 
were neutralized without causing 
damage. 


Peres warning 
to settlers: No 
vigilante action 


By ASHER WALLFISH 

Post Diplomatic Correspondent 

Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
sought yesterday to reassure the 
Judea and Samaria settlers that 
the Israel Defence Forces would 
protect them against terror and 
harassment. But he warned them 
not to take the law into their own 
hands and carry out vigilante 
operations. 

Peres told a weekly cabinet ses- 
sion discussing recent attacks on 
traffic in the areas that the law would 
be enforced solely by the govern- 
ment and its agencies/ 

There would be no room for com- 
promise or half- measures when it 
came to assuring that the security of 
Jews and Arabs in the areas would 
be maintained, Peres said, summing 
up a lengthy discussion which pro- 
duced no decisions. At the same 
time, Jews and Arabs who had com- 
mitted no offence, must come to no 
harm, he added. 

The prime minister said that the 
policy of the government was and 
would remain to handle civilians 
with kid gloves while treating terror- 
ists with an iron fist. 

Peres said that on the return of 
Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
from the U.S., the- inner cabinet 
would convene for a special meeting 
at which the security situation in the 
areas would be analyzed in greater 
detail and measures for keeping 
order scrutinized and, if need be, 
reappraised. 

The deliberations were classified 
and declared a session of the Min- 
isterial Security Committee. 

Yesterday’s cabinet discussion 
was requested by Minister without 
Portfolio Yosef Shapiro, of the Mat- * 
zad wing of the Morasha faction, 
who speaks for many of the settlers. 

After the cabinet meeting Shapiro 
told reporters that the cabinet’s re- 
solve to see that the settlers lived in 


peace and security had “encour- 
aged" him. 

“There are differing political out- 
looks in the cabinet but there is no 
difference of opinion over the mea- 
sures required to ensure law and 
order.” he said. 

Statistics are said to show that the 
number of tenor incidents on the 
West Bank had decreased. The new 
development was the rise in the 
number of incidents involving home- 
made firebombs thrown at traffic. 

Tension inside the areas, between 
groups jockeying for supremacy and 
seeking prestige, was reflected, it is 
said, in actions of their supporters. 
At the same time, sources said, not- 
ables in Kalkilya had of their own 
volition come forward to ccundemn 
two terror incidents in the neigh- 
bourhood lately, while notables in 
the Dehaishe refugee camp had 
thanked Israeli security forces for 
detaining 16 residents said to have 
been responsible for much of the 
incitement and the attacks on pas- 
sing traffic. 

Sources said that no intelligence 
evidence existed for the link alleged 
by some of the Jewish settlers be- 
tween the decision last month to 
withdraw from southern Lebanon 
and the present unrest in Judea and 
Samaria. 

As for the three-month-old de- 
monstration outside the Dehaishe 
camp by Kiryat Arba leader Rabbi 
Moshe Levinger, who was protesting 
that the authorities did not do 
enough tp protect Jewish traffic, this 
had neither led to an increase nor a 
decrease in the number of hostile 
incidents. 

There is little likelihood that new 
legal procedures will be instituted to 
crack down on Arab rioters. 
Attorney-General Yitzhak Zamir 
said more drastic legislation would 
make no difference to the security 
problem. 


Sharon: ‘Selective deportation’ for West Bank 


Deputy Premier and Housing 
Minister David Levy said the Likud 
and the Alignment could speak with 
one voice about security in Judea 
and Samaria even if they dashed 
about the future of the areas. 

The settlers had the right to fed 
confident that the government stood 
behind them, he said. 

Industry and Trade Minister Ariel 
Sharon said the law should be 
amended if need be, to enable what 


he called “selective deportation" 
and punishments against parents 
whose children had been involved in 
attacks on traffic. 

Once these changes were intro- 
duced the authorities should give 
them the widest possible publicity 
for the purpose of a deterrent, he 
said. There would be no need to 
deport as many Arabs as the hun- 
dreds who were expelled during the 
rule of the Alignment, he added. 
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SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


President Chaim Herzog yesterday 
received at Beit Hanassi 100 partici- 
pants in the American Jewish Com- 
mittee board of governors institute 
in Israel. 


ARRIVALS 


An eight-man delegation of leaders of the 
Italian Christian Democratic Party arrived 
yesterday afternoon for a week's visit as guests 
of the Foreign Ministry. 

A delegation of Belgian parliamentarians, 
led by Belgian Parliament President Jean De- 
fraigne. arrived yesterday afternoon for a 
week's visit as guests of the Knesset. 


Finns seen likely 
to return crashed 
missile to Soviets 

HELSINKI (Reuter). - Finnish ex- 
perts yesterday conducted a thor- 
ough examination of the wreckage of 
the Soviet missile which crashed in 
northern Finland five weeks ago, 
while authorities considered 
whether to return it to the Soviet 
Union. 

Moscow has asked for it back. 
Finnish and Swedish newspapers 
said yesterday that Finland, which 
has had a friendship treaty with the 
Soviet Union since 194$. was likely 
to comply and to ask for compensa- 
tion. 

The decision rests with President 
Mauno Koivisto. who is constitu- 
tionally in charge of Finland’s fore- 
ign policy. He returns today from 
private visits to Japan. Australia and 
the U.S. 

Finland has described the missile 
as an aerial target or pilotless drone. 

The Soviet Union apologized for 
the incident, explaining that a mis- 
sile being used for target practice in a 
naval exercise in the Barents Sea on 
December 28 went out of control, 
and flew- over northern Norway and 
crashed in Finland. 

China damps down 
on soldiers-salesmen 

PEKING (Reuter). - Chinese milit- 
ary chiefs have ordered soldiers run- 
ning illegal businesses to shut up 
shop, the People's Daily reported 
yesterday. 

The newspaper said units of the 
Fuzhou military region had set up 
ISO businesses, foliowring official en- 
couragement to China's 3.7-miIlion- 
strong army to help support itself 
and contribute to the economy by 
producing consumer goods. 

But uniformed second-hand car 
salesmen, television dealers and 
other army firms in Fuzhou boosted 
their profits by illegally cornering 
scarce items at inflated prices. 

They also defied state regulations 
by borrowing cash or dealing on 
credit, the paper said. 

Since September such enterprises 
reaped profits of S1.3 million. 

Army authorities in the southeast- 
ern coastal city have now closed 
most of the firms. 
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Knesset unit denies 
promising hotel $1.5m. 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The Knesset Economic Commit- 
tee has denied promising the owners 
of the controversial Ganei Hamat 
Hotel in Tiberias $1.5 million in 
compensation for the losses sus- 
tained when altering the building 
plans of the hotel. 

The committee discussed the 
question a year ago and recom- 
mended that it be compensated, a 
committee source told The Jeru- 
salem Post yesterday. 

The Africa Israel Investment Cor- 
poration, a -subsidiary of Bank 
Leumi, which is building the hotel, 
yesterday issued a press release 
saying that the Knesset Economic 
Committee had promised to transfer 
$1.5m. to the corporation to com- 
pensate it for expenses incurred 
while changing the construction 
plans in accordance with ultra- 


orthodox Haredi demands. 

Corporation manager SUlomo 
Grofman said the corporation has 
already made 1S7 changes in the 
hotel plans in accordance with Hare 
di demands, even though it was not 
compelled to do so by Israeli law. 

One official said yesterday it was a 
"bit late to run to the government for 
assistance.” The corporation had 
not called in the police to counter 
Haredi demands, but had chosen to 
negotiate. They did not ask the gov- 
ernment whether they would be 
compensated, but went ahead with 
the changes. 

The corporation announced 
yesterday that the hotel would open 
in June as scheduled and would not 
be deterred by further Haredi 
threats. It noted that the hotel was 
only pan of a comprehensive de- 
velopment plan for the area south of 
Tiberias. 


Peres cites need for Galilee 
development, high-technology 


Post Political Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - Prime Minister Shi- 
mon Peres last night declared that 
the best response to the danger fac- 
ing Galilee from the Israel Defence 
Forces' withdrawal from Lebanon is 
not rockets or troops but more de- 
velopment and more high technolo- 
gy- 

The prime minister was addres- 
sing a festive gathering of the World 
Ort Union at the Dan Hotel here. 
Delegates from 40 countries and 
many local Ort graduates gave him a 
standing ovation. 

He praised Ort for launching a 
scheme for five technological educa- 
tional centres in Galilee, starting 


with today's cornerstone laying cere- 
mony in Carmiel of the International 
Ord Braude Institute of Technology. 

Reassuring his audience that the 
Israeli economy is basically healthy, 
Peres stressed the need for proceed- 
ing with plans for radical economic 
reform and occupational restructur- 
ing. Israel may undergo difficult 
times in order to reach the target of 
military, political and economic in- 
dependence. 

The prime minis ter stressed the 
need to prevent the deterioration of 
Israeli society into explosive divi- 
sions between the "educated em- 
ployed” and the "uneducated job- 
less." 


Jewish terror men liarmed GSS’ 


Assistant Attorney-General Dorit 
Beinish yesterday praised the work 
of the General Security Service 
agents who apprehended and in- 
terrogated the Jewish terrorist 
underground suspects. 

She was speaking in the Jerusalem 
District Court, where the trial within 
a trial, in which some of the defen- 
dants are trying to obtain a judge- 
ment against the legality of their 


confessions, is taking place. 

Beinish said that in the course of 
the trial there "has been an attempt 
to harm the GSS agents and damage 
was done to the security service.” 
Beinish denied that unacceptable 
methods were used by the GSS to 
obtain the confessions. 

Yah ad MK Binyamin Ben-Eliezer 
yesterday testified at the trial about 
his contacts with one of the defen- 
dants, Yeshu'a Ben-Shoshan. (Itim) 


3 bike riders among 13 injured 


ASHKELON (Itim). -Thirteen per- 
sons were injured yesterday, six 
seriously, in three road accidents. 

Three of the injured were bicycle 
riders hit in a chain reaction accident 
near Kibbutz Nitzana in the Negev. 
A bus struck one of the riders, 
Miriam Asraf of Tel Aviv, who in 
turn toppled another rider, an 
American woman tourist, whose 


bicycle hit the third rider. Asraf and 
the American tourist were reported 
seriously injured. u ^ ^ u . 

Five people were ; injured one 
seriously, when two vehicles collided 
, on- 4he~coiner- of. Dizengoff- and~j 
Frischman streets in Tel Aviv. 

In a crash near Kiryat Malachi 
involving four vehicles, five persons 
were injured, three seriously (all 
from one family). 


Ein Gedi badly needs facilities 


BY LIORA MORIEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
BEERSHEBA. - A million people 
visit Ein Gedi every year and the 
area is desperately in need of facili- 
ties for these visitors. Moshe Sha- 
mir. head of the Tamar Regional 
Council, said on Friday. 

The Tourism Industry has yet to 
grant a requested S500.000 to im- 
prove facilities for bikers, he said. 

Shamir said that the area's hotels 
all have four-star or five-star ratings, 
and are beyond the financial reach of 
most of those who consider staying 
overnight. 

Shamir also said there is a critical 
shortage of water in the area. There 
are only a few drinking fountains, he 
said, so when thousands of visitors 
come at once, as on holidays, there is 
a scramble for water which some- 
times leads to violence. There is also 
a lack of toilets. Shamir said. 

The regional council and the Na- 
ture Reserves Authority meanwhile 
have recently surveyed the area and 
mapped out hiking trails and other 
sites. The result is a book, by 
Men ahem. Marcus, containing a de- 
scription of 140 sites between Nahal 
Hemar and Nahal Arugot in the 
southern Judean Desert, 28 sug- 
gested hiking trails and 35 colour 
plates. 


Uri Baidats, head of the NRA, 
said chat the hiking potential of the 
area is not well-known and that the 
book aims to remedy this. 

A visitor's centre, like the one 
which opened last month at Mitzpe 
Ramon, is planned near Ein Gedi 
and is scheduled for completion 
within three years. 

“Before the Ramon centre 
opened, only a few visitors went 
there,” Baidats said. “But now 
thousands arrive every week." In Its 
first three weeks, the centre received 

7,000 visitors, he said. 

The Ein Gedi centre was 
approved in 1981. but building has 
been delayed for lack of funds. 


IDF major charged 

JAFFA (Itim). - An Israel Defence 
Forces major was charged yesterday 
in the IDF General Staff Court with 
committing indecent acts against 
three women soldiers in his unit 
during 1984. 


ETHIOPIANS. — Em unah , the reli- 
gious woman's organization, is hold- 
ing a bazaar and children's perform- 
ance this afternoon at ZOA House 
in Tel Aviv, for the benefit of Ethio- 
pian immigrants. 
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Worried clients outride the Bank Hapoalim branch in Jerusalem following the burglary of the 
safety deposit boxes. (Rahamim Israeli) 


(Continued from Page One) 

long the burglars were inside the 
bank during the weekend. In a simi- 
lar overnight burglary in Jerusalem 
two years ago, when the Islamic 
Museum’s antique clock collection 
was stolen, food and tools were 
found on the scene . 

Veteran investigators seemed pes- 
simistic about getting help from the 
victims of the robbery. many of 
whom may have used the safe de- 
posit boxes to hold assets never 
declared to the tax authorities. 

“It's going to be like the Barclay's 
bank case." said a veteran detective. 
He was referring to the 1977 burg- 


SAFE DEPOSIT 

I ary in Ramat Gan, when hundreds 
of safe deposit boxes were raided 
and, although suspects were even- 
tually arrested and convicted, the 
amount stolen remains unknown be- 
cause many of the victims refused to 
cooperate with the police. 

“Safe deposit boxes are generally 
where you keep the stuff you don’t 
want the tax man to know about," 
said a senior detective. “It's unlikely 
we’ll be told about it. 'and the first 
rule of burglary investigations is to 
know what was stolen." 

The bank was contacting all the 


depositors last night, seeking their 
cooperation. 

Itim reports: Police sources said 
yesterday that they assumed the 
break-in occurred on Friday night 
when the bank's alarm system moni- 
tor at police headquarters showed it 
to be defective. Explaining why the 
police had taken no action at the 
time, a spokesman said it was not the 
police's job to deal with defects in 
the alarm system, but that of the 
company which installed the system. 

Police also noted that the stormy 
weather in Jerusalem on Friday 
night would have masked the sounds 
of anybody sawing through the iron 
bars. 



Arab schoolchfldbren from Jaffa visiting the Sheraton Hold's kitchen daring a tour of Tel Aviv 
yesterday, organized by the Rotary Club. (Israel Sun) 


SETTLERS 

(Continued from Page One) 

road at 15 kilometres per hour -slow 
enough to pick flowers on the way. 
one said. Near the capital there was a 
line-up of some 250 cars. 

The demonstration, hours before 
the cabinet discussed the problem, 
was held following last week's 
escalation in attacks on Jewish traffic 
in the West Bank. 

Schneller said the settlers' leaders 
will meet again today to deride fu- ■ 
ture action after discussing develop- 
ments with cabinet members and 
seeing how the Knesset will tackle 
the problem. 

Meanwhile, 23 almond saplings 
were uprooted on Tel Rumeida in 
Hebron. Jews have been trying to 
settle on Tel Rumeida. The trees 
belong to Arabs living there. 

Some 60 women and girls from the 
Dehaishe refugee camp near Beth- 
lehem demonstrated yesterday in 
protest against the arrest by the 
security forces over the weekend of 
several dozen of the camp's men on 
suspicion of riotous behaviour. 


Sweeping crackdown in U.S. on imported child pornography 


By ALVER CARLSON 
WASHINGTON (Reuter). - The 

U.S. has embarked on a sweeping 
crackdown on increased traffic in 
imported child pornography from 
Europe. Cusroms Commissioner 
William Von Rabb told a recent 
Senate sub-committee. 

Earlier, Defence for Children In- 
ternational. a global organization 
dedicated to protecting children 
claimed as many as 170 million 
"street children” around the world 
were at risk of being drawn into child 
prostitution, trafficking and por- 
nography. 

Von Rabb said his office had in- 
vestigated mail deliveries from Hol- 
land. Denmark and Sweden, which 
he said account for about 85 per cent 
of all child pornography imported 
into the U.S. 

Customs agent Jack O'Malley 
told the hearing one magazine de- 
picted “an adult male attempting to 
penetrate a young girl w*ho I would 
guess to be only 18 months old." 

Von Rabb said customs agents, 
using addresses on imported por- 
nography, had arrested numerous 
child pomographers. recipients of 


child pornography, so-called 
pedophiles who desire sex with pre- 
pu beseem children and child moles- 
ters. 

He said several child pornography 
recipients now being investigated by 
customs officers are engaged in 
occupations which place them in 
close contact with children. 

“This includes teachers, family 
counsellors, clergy and medical per- 
sonnel,” Von Rabb told the sub- 
committee on investigations, which 
is exploring U.S. criminal activity. 

He said new legislation has im- 
proved the ability of investigators to 
correctly classify models in photo- 
graphs as children since the defini- 
tion of a minor now includes those 
up to IS years old instead of up to 16 
as before. 

THE U.S. Supreme Court has 
allowed customs officials wide pow- 
ers to search mail coming from over- 
seas, he added. 

“We are stopping the illegal im- 
portation of obscene books, maga- 
zines, films. videotapes and other 
materials on a daily basis,” Von Rabb 
said, adding: “More importantly, we 


are putting criminals behind bars.” ' 
Kenneth Hemnann, a member of 
the board of the American branch of 
Defence for Children International 
testified that there is a worldwide 
market for children in sex. 

“The children who enter this 
market-place, usually unwillingly or 
unwittingly, are most commonly 
street children.” he said. 

“Of the estimated 170 million such 
children the world over, only about 

500,000 receive support and services 
from professional, public or private 
agencies,” Hemnann said. 

He called for creation of an in- 
formation bank to identify those 
engaging in child trafficking and 
prostitution. 

HERRMANN TOLD the sub- 
committee that investigations car- 
ried out by the organization over the 
last few years, had revealed such 
examples of child exploitation as: 

• A sex syndicate in Melbourne, 
Australia, deeply involved in a sys- 
tematic programme of child por- 
nography with young Filipino boys, 
which had actually taken some of the 
boys to Australia for illicit sexual 


purposes under the banner of fore- 
ign foster parent support groups. 

Children bought and sold at auc- 
tions in Amsterdam - a claim dismis- 
sed as absurd by Dutch police and 
child protection societies. 

• Child sex jours offered in West 
Germany, the Netherlands, Japan 
and the U.S. taking participants to 
Sri Lanka. Thailand, the Philippines 
and elsewhere. 

• More than 2.000 under-age male 
prostitutes in Colombo. Sri Lanka. 

Herrmann said the U.S. "at one 
time the world’s leading producer 
and exporter of child pornography, 
remains the world's largest importer 
of such materials and purveyor of 
sex-package tours and (he like.” 


UK official to be asked 
about Arab hit squad 


By JERRY LEWIS 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LONDON. - A Jewish Labour 
member of Parliament, Reg 
Freeson, is expected to question 
Horae Secretary Leon Britt an today 
about four members of an eight-man 
Arab hit squad who reportedly were 
able to leave England without being 
questioned by police. 

The other four members of the 
squad were detained under the Pre- 
vention of Terrorism Act, but were 
deported by the Home Office in 
order to avoid a politically embarras- 
sing trial, the weekly Observer said 
yesterday. 

All eight had spent a few days in 
London, evidently preparing to 


Knesset under spotlight 
to mark 36th birthday 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
To mark its 36th birthday, which 
falls on Tu Bishvat (Wednesday), 
the Knesset this afternoon will hold a 
debate oo “The Knesset at Work.” 

In the evening Speaker Shlomo 
Hiliel will award the Knesset Speak- 
er’s Prizes for the Quality of Life in 
the presence of a Belgian parliamen- 
tary delegation. 

A prize of $30,000 will be awarded 
to the Hofim Youth Absorption 
Centre for the development of the 
artistic heritage of youngsters from 
Ethiopia. 

A prize of $20,000 will be awarded 
to Beth Hatefutsoth for the docu- 
mentation of the culture of Ethio- 
pian Jewry. 


assassinate the PLO representative 
there, Faisal Oweida. The men 
travelled on Syrian diplomatic pass- 
ports. 

Both government departments in- 
volved in the incident, the Home and 
Foreign Offices, have played down 
the incident. 

A Foreign Office spokesman told 
The Jerusalem Post he had no com- 
ment oo the story, but it is under- 
stood that besides allowing consular 
access to the four deported, there 
has been no communication with the 
Syrian authorities either in London 
or Damascus. 

The derision to kill Oweida was 
discovered by PLO intelligence and 
Scotland Yard was tipped off before 
the hit squad arrived, Arab sources 
told the Observer. 

Faisal Oweida, who has been in 
London just over a year, told the 
Obsen’er that he was astonished only 
four of the squad were detained. 
“The police knew there were four 
others who took refuge in the Syrian 
Embassy and were then given safe 
passage to West Germany. 


Kinneret’s water' 
level up by 20 cni-. 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TIBERIAS. - The level of Lake 
Kinneret rose over the weekend by 
20 centimetres, as 30 million 
metres of water poured into* h r; 
country’s largest fresh water reser- 
voir from the heavy rains. 

The rains also replenished; the 
streams and underground reserves fa 
the north. On Mount HermOQ r art3 
Jebel Baruk in Lebanon there was : 
snow. 

Kinneret Authority officials vferi 
pleased with the rains, but notedtbat 
the current level was still two metres 
below the optimum level. 

Among those pleased with'lhtf 
weather were Jewish National Fuhd 
employees, who said the rains wes>, 
good for JNF forests in Galilee -it K/ 
the centre of the country. *•'- 

There are plans to plant JOO.HOrt 
saplings in Tu Bishvat ceremotiie'!! 
Wednesday morning. 

Education Minister Yitzhak 
Navon will participate in a ceremdrnv 
on Mount Scopus in Jerusalem.' 
Absorption Minister Ya’acov Tsar 
will be at the Ben Shemen forest 
near Lod with new immigrants, arid 
Housing Minister David Levy will be 
at Gush Seeev in Galilee. 


Soviets link Jewish 
aliy a increase 
to more U.S. trade 

NEW YORK (Reuter). - The Soviet 
Union, expressing an interest^in 
more trade with the U.S. has hinted- 
that Jewish emigration- might be 
stepped up if relations between the 
two superpowers improve. The New 
York Times reported yesterday. 

The newspaper, quoting whaf it 
said was a secret U.S. government 
report on a meeting last month be- 
tween American and Soviet trqde - 
delgations, said the Russians had 
agreed to take a number of steps, 
such as ending discrimination 
against U.S. companies, in order th 
improve relations. \ 

And if good relations were res- 
tored "50.000 Jewish emigres 
annually would be no problem." the 
newspaper reported . , - 

U.S. Commerce Departmei/i?- 
spokesraan B.J. Cooper told Rei£ 
ters that the report had been pjp 2 - 
seated to a senior cabinet meeting 
and had been received favourably! '' 
But he said there could be no great 
expectations over trade expansion 
between the two nations at present 
and that any improvement which 
might come about through futuris* 
talks would be small. 


PRICE CHANGES., 

(Continued from Page One! 

Economic 1 - branch chairman 
Nahum Kolman said: “It's unthink- ; 
able that shoe, paper and cosmetifr- 
industries won't get any price in*' 
creases, when their production coSts^ 
have gone up by tens of percentage 
points.” 

At yesterday’s cabinet meeting," ; 
Prime Minister Sbimon Peres read a - 
letter from President Ronald ’ 
Reagan, expressing the U.S. presj-. 
dent’s appreciation for the efforts ol 
the Israeli government of strenghteh .. 
the country's economy. 

“The efforts of your government 
to strengthen Israel's economy are to 
be greatly commended, and you can 
be assured of my continued interest., 
and sympathetic concern as you car^ 
ry on with this difficult undertak-.- 
rag." Reagan wrote. . T 

Ln Tel Aviv, a grocer was finest 

IS700.000 by the Magistrate Court, ■ 
yesterday and given a threeTmon^j' 
suspended sentence for overcharge 
ing a customer IS70. The grocer was;- 
convicted of charging IS450 for a bqr* , 
of toilet soap, instead of IS410. and!, 
IS350 for a package of absorbent^ 
cotton instead of IS 320. 


Plumber fined lS20m. : • 

HAIFA (Itim). — A Hadera plumber' 
convicted of income tax evasion and- 
keeping false books was sentenced; 
yesterday by the Haifa Distnp£ ; 
Court to two months in jail and .a 
IS20 million fine. 

_ Yitzhak Dadush. 34, was con-- 
victed of failing to report income df'Jt-- 

IS600.000 in 1983. . 

Two-month jail sentences were, 
also given to three contractors com ■ 
victed of keeping false books and tax-i 
evasion. In addition to the prisdfiJ 
terms. Reuvea Masika and -Haim" 
Freifeld of Herzliya were fined IS2^4"' 
million, and ShnkraUa Hana Shamas^ 
of Haifa was fined IS lm. 


MEDICAL. - A branch of the Yad 
Sarah organization, which lends 
medical equipment for use in homes, 
has been opened in Safad. 


We regret to announce the death of 

FREDA WELKANOZ 

nee Ries 

Bert Kfar Hanassi and the Family 


In deep sorrow we announce the death of our beloved 

ERWIN (Abraham) 
TOMASCHOFF 

Chicago, U.S.A. 

His wife: Claire, Chicago 

ES A |fred and Hanni, Jerusalem 

His brother: Aaron and family, Beersheba 


afiflS-IS-QB 


Please refrain from condolence visits 
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On the first anniversary of the passing of our beloved? 

RONNY BAUMANN 

a memorial service will be held at the graveside , 

w THursday,Febhiary7, 19 e 8! ^ , 

Odfcd and Yoram Bauraanrr^: 
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tfOME NEWS 
Auschwitz memorial unveiled 


By Ernie meyer 


' -£ ncr . e were never enough words 
i. ^cribe Auschwitz, not right af- 
™ “e end of World War U and not 
now.deeades later,’* Knesset Speak- 
er bhloino Hillel said yesterday 
''Turning. He was speaking in the 
packed auditorium of Yad Vashem 
al-a ceremony commemorating the 
*Qth anniversary of the liberation of 
the Auschwitz extermination camp 
by the Red Army. 

'-..His idea was enlarged upon by 
Yad Vashem director Dr. Yitzhak 
Arad, who said that “Auschwitz is a 
watershed in history; there is before 
Auschwitz, and after." In January 
1945. when the Russians came, only 
afthe 2800 sick inmates were left; 
and most of these died soon after. 
Earlier, the majority of prisoners 
were herded off to camps in die 
interior of Germany, where few of 
tbqpi survived, Arad added. 

..The chairman of the Yad Vashem 
Cpuncil, Gideon Hausner, said: 
“Qur isolation during the Holocaust 
was proof to the Nazis that the world 
had: abandoned the Jews. Even from 
the .perspective of 40 years, the ques- 
tion of how it all could have hap- 
pened remains.” 

p Tbe vice-chairman of the Associa- 
tion of Concentration Camp Survi- 
vors, Eli Cohen , stressed the duty of 
,all living witnesses to pass on their 
' Message to today's generation. 

Hebrew University history profes- 


sor Israel Gutman, in a survey of the 
development of Auschwitz, grap- 
pled with the question of why the 
prisoners submitted to the Germans. 
"There is no clear answer," he said. 
But added that other national groups 
did not act differently. 

When the camp was established in 
1940, the first inmates were Polish 
political prisoners - who did not 
revolt. Russian war prisoners were 
the first to be exterminated by means 
of the newly installed gas chambers - 
and they did not resist- Only the men 
of the Jewish Sonderkommando - 
the special squad which worked in 
the crematoria - revolted against the 
SS, in October 1944. 

"But I often marvelled at the 
strength of the many who remained 
human in Auschwitz,” Gutman said. 
“That was their victory.” 

Following the speeches, a three- 
metre high bronze monument to the 
victims of Auschwitz was unveiled in 
the sculpture garden adjoining the 
auditorium. The work of camp survi- 
vor Elsa Poliak, it consists of six 
bronze cylinders forming a column. 
Each cylinder is engraved with the 
prison numbers of dozens of survi- 
vors. 

“There are never too many monu- 
ments and reminders of the Holo- 
caust,” the former president of the 
European Parliament, Auschwitz 
survivor Simone Veil, said at the 
presentation. 

The work was donated by the 


Katsav may top Likud’s Histadrut list 


. By SARAH HONIG ' 

‘ Post Political Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - The Likud is seriously 
considering nominating Labour and 
Social Affairs Minister Moshe Kat- 
sgv as candidate for Histadrut 
secretary-general. 

“put the candidacy will only be 
weighed if Deputy Prime Minister 
David Levy persists in refusing to 
run for the third time. Levy was the 
Likud's candidate in the two pre-* 
viqus Hi sad rut elections and each 
time the Likud made considerable 
gains in what has not been its home 
court. Levy is still considered the 
■^.ikud's best vote-getter on the His- 
Kfdrut front, but he had stated that 
he^ill not run again. 

“Levy, it is believed, intends to 
compete for the party leadership 
when that contest becomes official. 
Leyy is reported to regard running 
fqr'a trade union office, powerful 
though it might be. as unfitting to his 
position. 

* But it is still not certain that he will 
stand aside. Sources in Herut say 
that Levy could be swayed particul- 
aryif the party leaders, including his 
rivals- for the Herut leadership, 
appeal to him. . 
r However, if be does remain ada- 
mant in his refusal, the man most 
likely to get the nomination is Kat- 
sav, who next to Levy is the loudest 
_;fciampion of the Herut welfare lob- 
^by- The party would prefer to see 
Levy in the Histadrut fray, realizing 
that Katsav comes nowhere near 
LeVy as a vote-getter, although Kat- 
sav is probably the best the party can 


do after the deputy premier. Of 
Iranian birth, he can attract Sephar- 
di voters, and his “nice guy” reputa- 
tion may be an asset with the Ashke- 
nazi voters. 

Yet even if Levy is out of the 
arena, Katsav will not have an easy 
time winning the nomination. He is 
sure to encounter a stiff challenge 
from head of the Likud's Techelet 
Lavas Histadrut faction, Ya’acov 
Shamai. Shamai has already de- 
clared his candidacy if Levy does not 
run. Shamai insists that he is die 
natural substitute for Levy and 
maintains that he has an overwhelm- 
ing majority in his Histadrut faction. 

Herut, however, is reluctant to let 
Shamai have the nomination feaziqg 


that he will be heavily defeated by 
Labour’s popular Israel Kessar. 

The Likud fears that for the first 
time it might actually slip back in its 
Histadrut support. The elections are 
likely to be held on May 14, before 
the publication of the April cost of 
living index. With the package deal 
introducing some calm into foe eco- 
nomy and no harsh economic edicts 
expected, Herut believes Kessar will 
do very well. 

In Labour, all efforts will be 
directed to making sure that foe 
Likud does not manage to win a third 
of foe vote. In such an event, it 
would be able to block important 
decisions which require a two-thirds 
majority in foe executive. 


Histadrut may set May poll today 


By ROY IS ACO WITZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - A change in foe 
Histadrut regulations to allow foe 
holding of elections in another three 
months will be the central feature of 
foe 23rd Histadrut convention today 
at Kibbutz Shefayim. 

Histadrut sources expect the elec- 
tions to be held in May, with the 
likeliest date being May 14. 

The current regulations demand 
that foe election date be set 210 days 
in advance. Histadrut treasurer 
Natan Almoslino, chairman of foe 
steering committee, said yesterday 
that the convention would be asked 
to shorten the period to 90 days. 

The convention will open with a 


wide-ranging review of foe social 
and economic situation in Israel by 
Histadrut Secretary-General Yisrael 
Kessar. It will then debate and vote 
on several resolutions drawn up by 
the steering committee. 

Among foe resolutions will be a 
proposal to widen the powers of foe 
Histadrut control committee, and a 
series of proposals dealing with leg- 
islative problems in the Trade Union 
Department. 

The convention will also be asked 
to approve the raising of the mini- 
mom vote requirement for a list from 
1 per cent to 2 per cent, and foe 
granting of power to the central 
elections committee to ban a racist 
list from contesting foe elections. 


January shows 8% rise in unemployed 


By ELAN CHAIM 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
' About 8 per cent more job seekers 
qualified for unemployment com- 
pensation in January than in Decem- 
ber, foe State Employment Service 
unounced yesterday. Of the 1 ,333 
wu'o joined foe dole queue last 
month, 98 have academic degrees. 
'Sut the 17,446 collecting unem- 
ployment pay in January are not all 
foe unemployed. The true figure is 
higher and includes demobilized sol- 
diers, who do not yet qualify for 
compensation, as well as newly un- 
employed workers who have not 
been registered as job seekers for the 
six-day minimum. Last month there 
were about 45,000 registered job- 


seekers. 

The total number unemployed for 
six days or more in December, 
according to the service, was 20,785, 
about 25 per cent higher than the 
16,113 who qualified that month for 
compensation. The January total is 
to be released today. 

Increases in foe number of unem- 
ployed who qualified for compensa- 
tion last month were noted in foe 
following areas (December figures 
in brackets): Upper Galilee, 1,009 
(802); Jezreel Valley. 1,273 (1,189); 
Nazareth, 757 (613); Haifa, 2,962 
(2,535); Tel Aviv, 1,545 (1,411). 

Moderate decreases were noted in 
foe Rehovot area, in the South and 
the eastern Negev (Dimona- 


Yeroham). No significant changes 
were found in other areas, foe 
spokesman said. 

In Safari, a number of women 
job-seekers, who refused to accept 
employment at the Pri-Hagalil 
fruit canning factory in nearfry Hat- 
zor, were registered as not eligible to 
receive unemployment benefits. 

The employment service said that 
those refusing foe 6 a.m. shift in- 
cluded young women and others 
with grown-up children, who had no 
reason not to leave home early. The 
service said it would be strict about 
enforcing foe rule that people refus- 
ing jobs within 40 kilometres of their 
homes would not be given unem- 
ployment pay. 


Endocrinology meeting to discuss hormones 


By LEA LEV AVI 
Jerusalem Rost Reporter 
V *TEL AVIV. - Israel is foe country 
with the largest concentration of 
children suffering from a lack of 
G.H.R.H. - Growth Hormone Re- 
lease Hormone - Professor Zvi 
Laron, president of foe Israel En- 
docrinology Society, told a press 
conference here yesterday. The 
problems of treating these children 


will be one of the topics discussed at 
foe society’s conference today in 
Haifa. 

Laron said the lack of G.H.R.H. 
is particularly prevalent among 
Israelis of oriental origin, most not- 
ably from Yemen, Iraq and Iran. He 
was not prepared, however, to give 
figures. 

G.H.R.H. has recently been 
synthetically produced in the U.S., 


he said. However, it is not ready for 
clinical use because the synthetic 
product stimulates foe creation of 
antibodies. 


Wife’s lover and 
Rusband remanded 


HAIFA (Itim). - A Kiryat Tivon 
man was remanded yesterday in cus- 
tody for eight days by the magistrate 
(Jourt here on suspicion of ramming 
his wife’s lover's car. 

-;The court also remanded foe 
dHeged lover for eight days after 
^police said there was a danger that 
tx'tfttmily feuding might erupt. 

I 1 In a separate incident, in Petah 
likva, a man was remanded in cus- 
tody on suspicion of setting fire to his 
estranged wife's flat in Rosh 
Ha-ayin. 


Goodwill messages for 
new Prisoners of Zion 


The government sent a message of 
encouragement yesterday to two 
new Prisoners of Zion in the Soviet 
Union, victims of the present harass- 
ment campaign against aliya activists 
and teachers of Hebrew being con- 
ducted by Soviet authorities. 

At the close of the weekly session, 
the cabinet secretary said the mes- 
sages were being sent to Alexander 
Rholmyomsky. who was sentenced 
to 18 months imprisonment, and to 
Yuli Edelstein, who was sentenced 
to three years. 


Some children with growth prob- 
lems suffer not from a lack of 
G.H.R.H., but rather from foe abs- 
ence of the gene which is responsible 
for secretion of the growth hormone 
itself, he said. 

Professor Daniel Ayalon, a mem- 
ber of the society's executive com- 
mittee, will lecture today on prolac- 
tin, the hormone which enables 
women to produce milk for their 
newborn babies. Both men and 
women secrete prolactin, and too 
much of it leads to brain tumors and 
infertility. Women become aware of 
foe problem when they secrete milk 
at inappropriate times (when they 
are not pregnant or nursing) and 
with men foe first symptom is a 
lessening of libido. 

Among other topics are endocri- 
nological aspects of mental illness, 
endocrinological solutions to infer- 
tility problems and relationships be- 
tween hormones and cancer. 
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sculptress and by David and Sarah 
Feuerstein of Santiago, Chile. The 
only person to speak in Yiddish, 
survivor Feueistein. said that “for us 
Jews, Israel is foe only rock of 
strength in this world.” 

The official ceremony ended with 
a memorial service at Yad Vashem's 
Ohel Yizkor. 

In foe afternoon many of those 
who had earlier been at Yad Vashem 
attended foe opening at foe Holy- 
land Hotel of the Fust International 
Convention of Twins who had been 
subjected to medical experiments by 
Dr. Josef Mengele at Auschwitz. 

Education and Culture Minister 
Yitzhak Navon said that mankind is 
divided into two groups; those who 
were in the Holocaust and those who 
were not. “In body I belong to foe 
second group, but in my soul I was 
there - on that other planet.” 

The meeting was attended by 
West German Ambassador Dr. 
Niels Hansen. 

The three days of testimony by 
twins and others who were victims of 
Mangele begins at Yad Vashem this 
morning. 

On May S-9, thousands of former 
Jewish underground and ghetto 
fighers. Allied servicemen. Holo- 
caust survivors and Yishuv volun- 
teers to foe Allied armies will partici- 
pate in Jerusalem in foe World 
assembly to commemorate 40 years 
since foe defeat of Nazi Germany 
and its satellites. 



IB A ordered to show why 
Lsers aren’t advertisers 


•11)1 


By GREER FAY C ASHMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Within foe next three months, the 
Israel Broadcasting Authority will 
have to prove to the High Court of 
Justice that there is more than just a 
semantic difference between spon- 
sorship of programmes and commer- 
cial advertising. 

The Daily Newspaper Publishers 
Association has obtained an order 
nisi from foe court giving the IB A 90 
days to show why it should not stop 
using sponsorship to fund its prog- 
rammes on foe grounds that it is a 
form of advertising. 

Sponsorship was introduced to 
Israel Television approximately a 
year ago. Income from this source 
covers about 2 per cent of foe IBA 
annual budget. 

The newspaper publishers are 


worried that the sponsorship of tele- 
vision programmes has a direct link 
with their shrinking advertising re- 
venues. .. . , . 

Supreme Court President M«r 
Shamgar. when attorney-general, 
wrote a legal opinion stating that 
special legislation wouid have to be 
passed to permit commercials to be 
shown on Israel TV. A contradictor 
opinion was published by the IBA s 
legal adviser, who argued that since 
there is no mention of commercials 
in the Broadcasting Law. the IBA 
should have the juridiction to act as 
it sees fit. 

At a later s rage, when sponsorship 
was seen as an alternative to com- 
mercials after service broadcasts 
were introduced. Attorney-General 
Yitzhak Zamir was asked for his 
o pini on and gave a favourable reply . 


Brandt praises unity government 


Former French health minister and jpresdent of the European 
Parliament Simone Veil and Chilean businessman David Feuerstein - 
both Auschwitz survivors - are shown at the memorial unveiled at Yad 
Vashem yesterday to mark the 40tb anniversary of the liberation of the 
camp. Feuerstein, who donated the manorial, is showing the number 
tattooed on his arm. (Andre Brutxnann) 


West German Social Democratic 
"Party leader Willy Brandt yesterday 
said that only a national unity gov- 
ernment could have implemented 
the withdrawal of Israeli troops from 
Lebanon. 

At a press conference in Jeru- 
salem Brandt summarized his visit 
here as a guest of Prime Minister and 
Labour Party leader Shimon Peres. 
He spoke favourably of foe unity 
government, saying it had enabled 
Israel to appear united vis-a-vis foe 
outside world. 


Brandt said he was impressed by- 
Israel's achievements in science and 
agriculture, and in exploiting water 
resources. 

Turning to the territories, foe 
West German politician spoke of his 
meetings with West Bank leaders, 
which had focused on local grie- 
vances and problems, such as impro- 
ving foe Bethlehem Church of the 
Nativity's courtyard. Brandt said 
that striving such problems could 
build mutual confidence and greater 
general understanding. (Itim) 


Habshoosh family restores 
ancient Yemenite manuscript 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - A facsimile of a 
Pentateuch written in Yemen 500 
years ago has been published by the 
Habshoosh family here who had 
spent nearly $80,000 to print some 
500 copies of foe 424-page book, it 
was reported yesterday. 

The manuscript was completed by 
David Ben Benayahu in 1485, and it 
also contains haft ora passages as well 
as an introduction in Arabic (written 
in Rashi script) and Hebrew explain- 
ing how foe partly vocalized text 
should be read. 

The manuscript came into the pos- 
session of the Habshoosh family almost 
a century ago. and was brought to 
Palestine by Tov, the son of Sleiman 
Ben-Yihia, who acquired it from an 
old book vendor in Sanda. 

Yehiel Habshoosh, a nephew of 
Tov, said foe project was under- » 
taken "in order to focus foe public. 


conscience on foe part of foe Yeme- 
nite Jewish culture to the nation.” 

The Yemenite version of the Pen- 
tateuch is identical to the one used 
by Ashkenazi communities “except 
for nine changes - mostly changes of 
a single letter,” Yehiel Habshoosh 
said. This, of course, makes the 
Yemenite version unacceptable for 
the Orthodox Ashkenazi worship- 
pers, he admitted. 

The Yemenites, however, may 
use foe Ashkenazi texts because a 
noted Yemenite sage a century ago 
ruled that foe Ashke nazi version is 
valid as it contains an identical num- 
ber of characters to that of the 
Yemenite one. 

The manuscript is written on 
Chinese paper “specially prepared” 
so it resembles papyrus. The facsi- 
mile is printed on an Irish-made 
mustard-colour paper, .which some- 
what resembles foe mmbscriptl . ' 




Welfare man suspected of IS15m. fraud 


By ILAN CHAIM 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The police are investigating a 
complaint filed by the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Affairs against a 
.welfare officer suspected of defraud- 
ing foe ministry of some IS15 million 
by issuing illicit cheques payable to 
his mother. 

Hie alleged fraud was uncovered 
last month during a routine audit of 
local welfare offices. A random 
check of the office at JaJjulya, an 
Arab village about four kilometres 
east of Kfar Sava, found record of a 
cheque paid out with no correspond- 
ing file. 

A follow-up check by computer 


found that many cheques had been 
issued to foe same woman's name, 
but under various identity numbers. 
The name of foe recipient is that of 
foe suspect's mother. 

The ministry authorities subse- 


quently traced a series of cheques 
dncel979, 


issued to foe woman since 
worth a total of about ISL5m. The 
ministry’s director of social welfare 
services has since ordered each wel- 
fare recipient’s file t6 be cross- 
checked every month by foe local 
branch director, who must now sign 
for each payment order. 

The fraud suspect has been sus- 
pended pending the outcome of foe 
investigation. 


Stolen cheques lead to stolen cars 


TEL AVIV (Itim). - A gang sus- 
pected of selling stolen cars with 
counterfeit licence plates and reg- 
istration papers has been uncovered 
by foe police fraud division here. 


The gang was uncovered when 
police were investigating another 
fraud case, involving the purchase 
from wholesalers of tens of millions 
of shekels worth of cleaning mate- 
rials. tires and other merchandise 
with stolen cheques. 

Police arrested four Holon men in 
the stole n-cheques case, and disco- 
vered that each suspea had a car 


with a licence plate identical to one 
of his neighbours with the same 
model vehicle. 

Further investigation revealed 
that foe suspects cars were stolen, 
and foe plates counterfeited. 

The fraud division investigators 
believe that the gang members stole 
cars and then found matching ones. 
They would then copy foe licence 
plates and obtain registration papers 
by saying they had lost foe originals. 

So far police have found three 
other cars which foe gang is sus- 
pected of having stolen and sold to 
unsuspecting buyers. 


Health Ministry: No shortage of drugs 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 


Health Ministry officials yester- 
day denied that there is a shortage of 
either local or imported drugs in 
Israel. It follows a charge by foe 
Pharmacists Association that drug 
shortages are critical and that they 
are not able to meet the public 
demand. 

Ministry officials accused the 
pharmacists' of a ploy designed for 
their own benefit. 

According to tbe ministry, private 
pharmacies purchased 65 per cent 
more drugs in January than they did 
in December in order to take advan- 
tage of the price freeze and that they 
have been insisting that the freeze be 
maintained for drugs. 

According to the terms of foe 


second package deal, foe pharma- 
cies will be required to ateorb 325 
per cent of foe increased cost of 
drugs - bringing their profit down 
from 43 per cent to 39.5 per cent. 

Health Ministry officials say foe 
pharmacists are wrong in their 
objections since industry and other 
supplies are being required to absorb 
between 7 and 10 per cent of addi- 
tional costs on foe items they sell. 


POLLUTION. - The Tel -Aviv 
magistrate's court yesterday issued a 
writ of habeas corpus against Dan 
bus driver Rafael Kimhi who failed 
to appear in court to defend a charge 
that his bus was causing pollution. 
Kimhi has to pay IS35,000 to avoid 
detention. 



The Yemenite Pentateuch unveiled 
unde, Tov, in Tel Aviv yesterday. 

by Yecfaiel Habshoosh and his 
(M. Dekel) 

“HOMECOMING” 


byYossiStem 



The aliya of Ethiopian Jewry inspired “Homecoming”, a print by 
Jerusalem artist Yossi Stem. The renowned artist donated the 
complete edition of 300 prints to be sold in aid of the absorption of 
the new immigrants. 

This numbered, autographed print will be sent Inappnecfatfon 
of every 1870,000 donation, with all proceeds going to The 
Jerusalem Post Homecoming Appeal. 

IS70,000 includes tube packing and postage. 


To: HOMECOMING APPEAL, The Jerusalem Post POB 81, 
Jerusalem 91 000, Please send me . W 

Homecoming print for each fS70,000 enclosed. 

Enclosed is my donation for........ \ 



HOMECOMING 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


CODE. 
TEI 


Oanlet v? Pianos 





DAN I E L— PI AN OS CREATED WITH LOVE 

The , Daniel piano is manufactured at Kfar 
Daniel, by skilled and devoted craftsmen. These 


craftsmen were trained by the leading English 
piano manufacturers, and they produce a fine 
upright piano in European tradition. 


Palm at Sola: 

Tat-Avta 1 90 03-23 10*6. Ha4*»«i38®«nai»lior,03- 

282889 Rkanfe - 9 Baal* M«bc hm, B34SS388. Hrita TgM . 8 

Dtracfl rtayam. 04-ZB6382. Avtaa > 8 HanMtkn. 04-683306. KoftohU - 33 
Ha'aama'at 04-665056 Jt muWiu ; KWwmn - Z Kw*. 02-223796. 
B o» S t H.a. Mrcaa - 91 HMMK 007-31830. Warf t » . Un - 
Male. 36 fluduchld. 667-36711. ‘ 


DANIEL PIANOS Kfar Daniel D.N. Hamerkaz 73125 Israel Tel. 08-224418 
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Hunger strike almost over 


BONN 7 ( Reuter). - A hunger strike 
fry jailed V^'est German urban guer- 
w hich sparked off a campaign 
of violence and bomb attacks, 
appeared ro be almost over yester- 
day after ail but five of the protesters 
gave up. theiT fast. 

Some 30 members of the ultra- 
leftist Red Army Faction began the 
action eight weeks ago. but the strike 
started to crumble Friday when 
urban guerrilla leaders Christian 
KJar and Brigitte Mohnhaupt ended 
their hunger strike in a Stuttgart jail. 

Security sources said they thought 
the command to end the strike was 
given after the fatal shooting of 
Munich arms executive Ernst Zim- 
mermann. 55. for which the Red 
Army Faction claimed responsibil- 
ity. ’ . 

Legal sources said that only five 
prisoners were still on hunger strike. 
Marty gave up over the weekend 
without achieving their demand of 
betiVg allowed to be grouped 
together. 

The protesters, who have all been 
sentenced to jail terms or are being 
held while awaiting trial, are at pre~ 
sent in different prisons throughout 
West Germany and West Berlin. 

Zimmermann was the first prom- 


inent victim of a campaign of arson 
and bombing attacks which started 
when Klar and Mohnhaupt first re- 
fused food. 

In the southern state of Bavaria, 
police stepped up security in their 

search for Zimmermann's killers - a 
young gunman and his woman 
accomplice. 

Press and television reports have 
named the couple as Werner Lotze. 
53. and Barbara Meyer. 28, both 
wanted in West German to answer 
charges of suspected RAF mem- 
bership. 

The federal prosecutor's office in 
Karlsruhe said there was no firm 
indication Lotze and Meyer were 
responsible for the attack although 
their involvement could not be ruled 
out. 

West German security experts 
suspect that the Red Army Faction 
has links with other European ultra- 
leftist urban guerrilla groups includ- 
ing France's Action Directe and the 
Belgian Fighting Communist Cells. 

Nato and military installations 
have been prominent targets in the 
current wave of attacks in West 
Germany, which the authorities be- 
lieve Have been mostly carried out by 
Red Army Faction sumpathizers. 


Cold wave snaps records 
for low temperatures in U.S. 


NE W YOR K l API. - Biting cold air 
snapped at least a dozen records for 
low temperatures on Saturday from 
Michigan to Texas, and collided with 
wanner air from the south to dump 
snow from the Southwest to New 
England. 

At least 5-t deaths have been 
blaifted on the cold weather in the 
U.S. since iast Wednesday. 

Weathermen were trying to con- 
firman unofficial temperature read- 
ing of minus 56.6 on Friday in Utah's 
mountains, if the reading, taken by 
automated equipment in Peter Sink. 
Utah, is verified, it would be the 
coldest temperature ever recorded 
in the contiguous 48 states. 

In Oregon, a snowstorm helped 


cause a 47-vehicle pile-up on Inter- 
state 5 south of Portland on Saturday 
morning, but no injuries were re- 
ported. state police said. 

Before the snow ended on Satur- 
day morning over Oklahoma, the 
storm had dumped 38 centimetres on 
Atoka and 36cm. on Marietta and 
Caddo. 

At least 12 low temperature re- 
cords for the date were broken - 
from minus 32 at Alpena and Mar- 
quette. Michigan, and 16 below zero 
at Colorado Springs. Colorado, to 
minus 11 at Midland. Texas. 

At the other end of the scale, 
Miami set a high temperature record 
for the date with 29 degree reading. 


Tutu enthroned as bishop, 
threatens economic sanctions 


JOHANNESBURG (Reuter). - 
Nobel Peace Prize laureate Bishop 
Desmond Tutu said yesterday he 
would call for punitive economic 
sanctions against South Africa un- 
less apartheid was in the process of 
being dismantled within two years. 

t-S; told :: congregation of about 
! .S'l 1 at hi< enthronement as the first 
bla Js bisnop of Johannesburg that 
he fad not advocated a pullout of 
foreign investment from South Afri- 
ca to brms about changes in the 
system of racial separation. 

But he added in a prepared text of 
his address: "I give notice that if. in 
18 to 24 months from today apart- 
heid has not been dismantled or is 
not being dismanied. then for the 
first time 1 will myself call for puni- 
tive economic sanctions whatever 
ine legal consequences may be for 
doing.se," 


Tutu. 53. becomes leader of 
60.000 black and 40.000 white regu- 
lar Anglican churchgoers as bishop 
of Johannesburg. His appointment 
generated deep controversy in the 
diocese amid concern that he would 
continue his public anti-apartheid 
stance. 

The bishop appeared in his adv- 
ance text to harden, his position on j 
the controversial investment issue by ! 
setting five conditions which he felt 
had to be fulfilled for him to approve 
of further foreign investment. 

Tutu listed them as an end to the 
migrant labour system which sepa- 
rates black workers from their fami- 
lies. unionization of black workers, 
funding by companies of black i 
education, an end to the policy of 
stripping blacks of their South Afri- 
can citizenship and an end to forced 
removals of black communities. 


liby a to release 4 detained Britons 


LONDON (APi. - Four Britons 
held by Libya since shortly after the 
London embassy siege in April. 1984 
will be released today, a spokes- 
woman for Archibishop Robert 
Runcie said yesterday. 

She said the four Britons would be 
turned over to the Archbishop's spe- 
cial envoy. Terry Waite, at a press 
conference in the Libyan capital. 

The men would then return to 
Britain sometime this week depend- 
ing on how long it takes to complete 
passport formalities. 

Waite, who flew to Tripoli Satur- 


day on his fourth attempt to per- 
suade the Libyan authorities to free 
the Britons, relayed news of the 
release in a telephone call to the 
Archbishop's office in London. 

The four men - engineers Mal- 
colm Anderson and Robin Plummer 
and teachers Michael Berdineer and 
Alan Russell - were arrested in the 
weeks after the 11-day siege at the 
Libyan embassy in London last April 
in which a British policewoman was 
killed and 11 Libyan dissidents were 
wounded by shots fired from within 
the embassy. 


Rough road 
ahead for 
U.S. budget 

WASHINGTON (Reuter). - Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan's 1986 budget 
appears to have "run into serious 
trouble with Congress even before it 
formally goes to Capitol Hill today. 

According to congressmen who 
have previewed the document, 
Reagan will ask Congress to spend 
$974 billion in the 1986 financial year 
starting on October 1. an increase of 
only L5 per cent over the current 
year. 

While the Conservative Republi- 
can president, re-elected in a land- 
slide last November, is requesting 
restraint or cuts in almost all dorae^ 
tic programmes, he wants a con- 
tinued build-up in military spending 
with a rise of about 6 per cent over 
1985. 

Congressional sources said the de- 
fence budget would total $322. 2b. of 
which 5315.7b. would go to the Pen- 
tagon. The Energy Department 
would receive more than $800 to 
produce nuclear warheads and 
$454m. would be spent on civil de- 
fence? 

The defence budget includes 
money to develop Reagan's 
embryonic “star wars" missile de- 
fence programme which Moscow 
hopes to avert when the superpow- 
ers resume arms talks in Geneva on 
March 12. 

The overall budget is expecred to 
show a deficit of $180b. in 1986 
compared with the record S222b. 
shortfall anticipated for the current 
financial year. 

Even before its official unveiling, 
Reagan's Republicans and opposi- 
tion Democrats were saying the 
president's defence spending plans 
would have to be curbed. 

Castro detects 
‘positive’ signs 
from Washington 

WASHINGTON (AP). - Recent di- 
plomatic contacts between Washing- 
ton and Havana have been “con- 
structive and positive," and j 
confidence-building agreements in 
other areas could contribute to bet- 
ter relations. Cuban President Fidel 
Castro said in an interview published , 
in yesterday's Washington Post. 

Such better relations could come 
about in President Ronald Reagan's 
second term. Castro told three edi- 
tors of The Post in a six-hour inter- 
view in Havana. 

“We are not impatient nor... are 
we anxious*' for an improvement in 
relations. But he said he is willing to 
■.'exchange views with the U.S. on 
any topic.” • 

Castro said he had detected in the 
Reagan administration “a possible 
tendency to be more realistic during 
this second term.” He cited such 
“positive signs internationally” as 
last month's arms control talks with 
the Soviets and a U.S.-Cuban im- 
migration treaty concluded in De- 
cember. 

One known dead, 

80 hit in Iran quakes 

TEHERAN (Reuter). - Three earth 
tremors rocked cities in Iran's south- 
ern province of Fars overnight to 
Sunday, killing at least one person 
and injuring 80 others, the Iranian 
news agency Irna reported yester- 
day. 

The quakes, registering 5.6 on the 
open-ended Richter scale, were cen- 
tred on Firouzabad, it said. 

The agency said the affected loca- 
lities were the cities of Firouzabad. 
Kirkazan and Jahron. some 800 km. 
south of Teheran, the Iranian capit- 
al. It did not specify' where the 
casualties occurred. 

The agency said a large number of 
houses were also desrroved. (Reu- 
ter. AP) 


Indian official sold information for $4 a time 


NEW DELHI l Reuter). - An Indian 
official suspected of involvement in 
the country's spy scandal has admit- 
ted selling pieces of information for 
as little as 54 a time for more than 
two years, a Delhi magistrate said 
yesterday. 

Indian newspapers said S. Sank- 
aran. personal assistant to President 
Zail Singh's press officier. made a 
20-page "confessional statement” 
Saturday before Magistrate P.K. 
Dham. 

In his statement. Sankaran said he 
haa sold items of information to an 
Indian businessman for as little as 50 
rupees (S4.20) a time since 19S2. the 
newspapers reported. 

Dham confirmed yesterday that 
Sankaran had made what he called a 
confession of guilt which could be 
used later as evidence in court. 

"What the newspapers say is 
rou&hlv correct. Sankaran made his 


confession in camera. He said he 
sold information for small amounts 
of money to businessman Coomar 
Naravan.'' Dham said. 

He said 15 suspects, including offi- 
cials and businessmen? had 'been 
arrested and held in custody since 
the espionage scandal was exposed 
two weeks ago amid allegations that 
several countries, including France, 
were involved. 

An Indian spokesman announced 
on Friday that France would with- 
draw .Ambassador Serge Boidevaix 
from New Delhi, but he refused to 
say if the decision was made at 
India's request or if it was linked 
with the spy network. 

The Indian Express said Sankaran 
told Dham in court that he had 
received a total of 7.000 rupees 
($580) for selling official documents 
since 19S2. 

Coomar Naravan. named as the 


India may sue Union Carbide in U.S. 


NEW DELHI (AP). - India's 
attorney-general has recommended 
that the government sue Union Car- 
bide Corp. in an American court for 
the Bhopal gas leak which claimed 
more than 2.000 lives, a news report 
said yesrerday. 

K. Parasaran. who just returned 
from the U.S. where he studied the 
possibility of an Indian government 
lawsuit there against the chemical 
company, told authorities that a law- 
suit in a U .S. court is "maintainable” 
although the incident happened in 
India, the Indian Express reported. 


The independent dai'v said Para- 
saran suggested in a report that the 
Indian government file a damage 
and compensation suit on behalf of 
the. gas victims to protect the .coun- 
try's "sovereign or quasi -sovereign 
interests.” 

India's Law and Justice Ministry 
earlier told parliament that the gov- 
ernment was considering suing the 
company in a U.S. court, but said a 
decision ' would be made after the 
art omev -general came back from 

the U.S. 


No school for Gandhi kids 


NEW DELHI (AP). - Indian Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi., whose 
mother was assassinated, has 
ordered his teenage daughter and 
son to stop attending school and 
receive private tutoring at home for 
security concerns, a news report said 
yesterday. 

The pro-government Hindustan 
Times said Priyanka. 14. and Rahul, 
12. stopped going to their high 


schools henrafter Indira Gandhi was 
murdered last October by two Sikh 
bodyguards. 

The decision to keep the children 
away from school was suggested by 
the prime minister's security staff 
apparently to ensure their safety, the 
newspaper reported. 

Gandhi's Italian-born wife, Sonia, 
objected to the move but was per- 
suaded against taking any risk on the 
children's life, it added. 


man to whom Sankaran passed in- 
formation, has been remanded into 
custody until Friday. Narayan is the 
Delhi representative of the Bombay- 
based Manaklal Trading Company, 
which has denied any link with die 
scandal. 

Earlier. Delhi magistrate Bharat 
Bhnshan told reporters that those 
remanded had been arrested on 
allegations of spying. They would be 
charged when investigations were 
completed, he said. 

The independent Sunday States- 
man newspaper reported: “It was 
learnt that from die interrogation of 
the 15 arrested men. the investigat- 
ing agencies had come to the conclu- 
sion that they had found all the big 
fish and all that was needed for a 
successful prosecution was to sew up 
investigations with the arrests of 
some minor cogs in the spy wheel." 

Thai forces kill 
8 Viet soldiers 

KLONG HAAD SUB, Thailand 
( AP). - Thai forces killed eight Viet- 
namese soldiers who crossed the 
southern Thai-Kampuchea border 
on Friday in an apparent reconnaiss- 
ance mission against Kampuchean 
guerrillas, a Thai army commander 
said yesterday. 

Thai and Vietnamese artillery la- 
ter exchanged fire, for three hours 
along the southern border after Viet- 
namese shells directed at guerrilla 
bases fell instead in Thailand, said 
Lt. Gen. PichitrKuUavanijaya. com- 
mander of the 1st army region. 

Thai military sources, meanwhile, 
reported clashes between the Viet- 
namese and Khmer Rouge rebels 
near two mountain guerrilla strong- 
holds which Hanoi apparently has 
targeted for a major assault. 

Pichitr said the Vietnamese seized 
“Hill 505,” 

Vietnam intensified strikes 
against the Khmer Rouge in western 
Kampachea after its troops overran 
seven camps of the Khmer National 
Liberation Front, another guerrilla 
group based in the northwest. 


9 million Ethiopians said facing starvation 


ADDIS ABABA (Reuter). - UN 
Assistant Secretary-General Kurt 
Jansson said yesterday that the UN's 
previous estimate that 7.7 million 
Ethiopians faced starvation was too 
low. 

He gave no new figure, but the 
Ethiopian government recently said 
more than nine million people” were 
affected in 11 of the country's 14 
regions. 

Jansson. who coordinates the 
-UN's emergency -.programme here , 
-said in a statement he was optimistic- 
the target of T.33 mfilidii Ifrns df i; ‘ 
emergency food aid would tie met : 
this year. Nearly 600.000 tons are 
due to arrive by the end of June. 

But he appealed to donors for 
more food for malnourished chil- 
dren. who form a large proportion of 
the famine victims. 

There was also a shortage of vac- 
cines and drugs and large quantities 
of tarpaulins" and plastic sheeting . 
were needed to shelter famine vic- 
tims in transit camps. 

Jansson said UN-sponsored air 


drops of food to remote areas would 
continue. Test drops .of food by the 
British and West German air forces 
last week had shown this was a 
practical way of moving food to 
these areas. 

Further drops would be made with 
Polish Air Force support. 

In a related development, reports 
from Sudan said a. steady influx of 
refugees fleeing internal strife and 
drought in Chad is adding to Sudan's 
problems in- copingwith a refugee 
population alreadfy dx&ediWaml- 
{fbn/-' - ’ Lr-term. 

’Sudan rehxged Ji c^ml5sitfr»'er 
Abdel-Magid Bashir Ahmedi told 
reporters yesterday that rfiore than 
120,000 Chadians had crossed into 
western Sudan since mid-19S4 and 
they continued to cross the order at 
the rate of some 500 a day. 

More than 500, most of them 
children, bad already died, he said. 
A world food programme grant re- 
quested last October for the Chadians 
bad still not arrived, and would now 
be inadequate because the numbers 


involved had since doubled, - 

The Chadians have so far received 
only small quantities of sorghum 
diverted from a U.S.-sponsored aid 
programme intended for Sudanese 
m the western Darfour province. 

Reception centres Were being set 
up to accommodate refugees now 
roaming the desert in search of food 
or living in overcrowded temporary 
camps, Ahmedi said. 

Officials say an estimated three to 
four- -million Sudanese, .out of the 
eottnt^'^iropulkfioh" of& niilkon, ■ 
displaced hy dro agfrt,' 
eSpedalfy' in Dalf oof and Kordbfarf : 
provinces. 

-In eastern Sudan a massive inter- 
national aid effort has been mounted 
to save hundreds of thousands of 
Ethiopian refugees facing starva- 
tion, but aid officials say 3,000 more 
are crossing die border every day. 

In both Chad and Ethiopia, offi- 
cials say, the near catastrophic 
famine^, brought on by prolonged 
drought has been exacerbated by 
civil strife. 


Gibraltar frontier to open today after 16-year siege 


GIBRALTAR ( Reuter). - The iron 
gates that seal the road between the 
British colony of Gibraltar and Spain 
swing open at midnight today after 
nearly 16 years, ushering in a new 
chapter in Anglo-Spanish relations 
which many Gibraltarians see as a 
threat to their future. 

The open frontier will allow Gib- 
raltarians to drive freely in and out of 
Spain rather than cross by foot and 
visitors from Spain will no longer 
have to arrive here by way of North 
Africa. 

Gibraltar's ailing economv will 


also benefir from direct contact with 
the world beyond the gates that were 
shut by the late Spanish dictator 
Francisco Franco in June 1969, in an 
attempt to force Britain to surrender 
its colony. 

The Spanish will be symbolically 
conceding today that Franco's policy 
Mas a failure but they will also be 
starting a process which the Socialist 
government in Madrid is convinced 
will add to the peaceful recovery of 
the territory. . 

Gibraltar, a rock fortress guarding 
the western entrance to the 


Mediterranean, was captured by 
Britain in 1704 and granted to the 
British in perpetuity under the 1713 
Treaty of Utrecht. 

Spain, a member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
• likely to enter the European Com- 
munity next year, argues that it is out 
of place for a Nato ally and Euro- 
pean partner to maintain a colony in 
its territory. 

It was Spain's imminent entry into 
the community which led to agree- 
ment with Britain in November on 
reopening the frontier. 


Shahar’sjackpot 

By JACK LEON 

Post Sports Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — Shahar Perkis’s stun- 
ning perfomvaDce in the S315.0W 
U.S. National Indoor Cham- 
pionships in Memphis was worth 
$6,000 in prize money - his biggest 
jackpot to date and a massive 36 
ATP (Association of Tennis Profes- 
sionals) computer points. These 
points will lift the Israeli tennis star s 
ATP world singles ranking from 
to around 65. his highest standing 
since he turned pro a bare year ago. 

Perkis's success in Tennessee also 
showed chat he is already estab- , 
Iishing himself as an all-court player - - 
being at home in indoor competition 
as well as outdoors on clay, grass and 
hard courts. The lanky Haifaite 
started 1985 with the aim of breaking 
into the top 50 hi the world by the 
end of the year, so be is already well 
on target. 

Perkis. 22. has never advanced to 
the singles quarter-finals of such a 
major grand prix tournament as 
Memphis. Moreover, he did so in 
style, beating three opponents all 
ranked above him on the ATP com- 
puter. 

particularly noteworthy was fab third- round 
fo m p fr over tfat 17-tCtr -old West German 
twiih prodigy Boris Becker. In consecutive 
weeks last month. Becker won the “Yoanft ? 
Masters” amkr-21 world championships in ' 
Birmingham - beating Swedish ace Stefan 
Edburxln the final -w»d the Portland Imitation 
Tournament, where he defeated American Md 
Pared in the last round. Just previously, (he 
young German had reached the quarters at the 
Australian Opes. En Memphis. Becker pot out 

No. 7 seed Tomas Smid of Chechoslovakia In ihe 

second round, before faffing to Perkis. 

Wrong racket 

MEMPHIS, Tennessee (AP). - 
Sweden's Stefan Edberg upset top- 
seeded Jimmy Connors and Yannick 
Noah outlasted No. 2 Eliot Teltscher 
in the semi-final round of the 
S315.000 U.S. National Indoor Ten- 
nis Championships. 

The l£y ear-old Edberg, who is 
seeded ninth in the tournament, con- 
trolled the match from the first serve 
to win 6-1, 6-4. 

Noah, the third seed in the rouma- t 
meet, started slowly but finished ', 
strong on a bad ankle to win 3-6. 6-1 . 
7-5 over Teltscher. 

Connors said be still doesn't fee! 
comfortable with his new mid-size 
racket, which he traded in for his old 
Wilson T-2000 model. “I've been 
struggling all week.” he said. 

However. Connors said he will not 
return to his old racket. 

“I get caught going back and 
forth, then that's just going to mess it 
up even more,'’ he said. “I think the 
best thing to do is make a commit- 
“ment flue way or another. ... I know I 
can’t' ccwitintie -' playing with this 
one:” . 

The new racket is still being de- 
veloped, and Connors said he will 
stick with the model as improve- 
ments are made. •=* 

Crawl cricket 

KANPUR. India (Reuter). - Cau- 
tious, very slow battling by England 
in reply to a record Indian score saw 
their side to a comfortable 163 for 
one in their first innings at the close 
of the third day of the fifth and final 
cricket Test yesterday. 

Opeur Tim RoWnsoa w» not out 84, having 
pot on 156 for the first wicket with Graeme 
Fowler, the only batsman to fall, caught behind 
for 69. 

India. S25 for seven overnight, declared thdr 
first tunings al 553 for eight, beating tbdr 
previous record Test score against England rf 
518 at Leeds In 1967. ; 

The En^fah-scaring rate slowed to a crawl, 
bringing Jeers from the 40,000 crowd, which 
thinned rapidly in the afternoon. 

In Ptertfa, Australia beat Sri Lanka by nine 
wickets In tbdr World Series Cap one-day 
cricket match yesterday. 

Sri Lanka 171 (443 overst, AnstraBa 172 for 
one (Smith 73 not out, Pbflfips 75 me oat). 


Flying Bird 


.WEVtSION 


ElHC.VnONAL: 

S.I5 Schiu-I Brujdojsis 15.00 No Secrets 
15.21* P;m*ochm ipjrt |Kj lo.OM Madame 
Binary b> Flaubert (part 2) 17.00 A New 
E vcnuie - Inc magazine 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES; 

Ksiis -proiyamme for $-12 year olds 
{Sim DuTrciu Strokes: Arnold and Lisa's 
MiSn.-r 

ARABIC -LANG C AG E proyrumnwv 
18.3** N..-w < roundup 
J.v. ; 2 Pr'»ynimmu* Trailer 
IS .'-»Sporl 
N 3»>Ncws 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

7n <»! '.ijth a ik»' roundup 

3i.ii7 L- ii'-'iii 

21 *.5U Aneienl Trees 

21 'Hi M jha! Newsreel 

71 ..V. i Talk h: Buma Shawl 

21,35 Toni. E'ick .md Harriet - British 

comeJi ■■cries. None Shall Sleep 

72.f*.» ibis h ihe T ime 

22 . 5' I E, n: .-rec BBC detceth c series star- 

mi? John' Nettles. Ccciic Paoli and Ter- 

mce Ale 'andcr. Portrait «>l Yesterday 

2.'.J5iN^w: 

JORDAN TV i Lr.ulliciall 
I" Vi Cartoons IS.tm French Hour 19.00 
News in French 19 3*.* News in Hebrew 
2*i. vW New-, in Arabic 2t».3t> Maggie 
BroKsZl."** Health Beat 22.00 News in 
English 22. 15 The Yellow Rose 
M1UD1.F EAST TV iFrom T-A. north I: 

I Insiyht S3. .50 Another Life 14.* »)7uu 
Club 1 i .‘t* Shape-L'p IS. mi Afternoon 
Music |*i 5*1 Spidcrman !7.**0 Popcic 
I “.5*1 Super Bonk IN.UH Bonanza 19.00 
Hisn Chap.irral 2*1 *’*U Another Life 20 30 
News 2i H" Happ* Days 21 30 Monday 
N'shl F.s'l'vll 23 3** "**i Club 24 'W News 
Update W.30 E'.enndc 


AIR: 


Voice of Music 

6.02 MomingTuno 

7 07 Telemann: Oboe Sonata. Gcminiani: 
Concerto Groww 

7.30 Bntlen. Soirees Musicales (after Ros- 
sittiV.' Rodrigo- Galway: Fantasy for a 
Nobleman; Haydn: Symphony No. 92; 


Beethoven: Variations on a Theme from 
Don Giovanni (Heinz HoHiger); Gluck: 
Ballet Music. Don Juan 

9.30 Mozart: Violin Sonata. K.379 
(Shumsky, Balsam;; Bortiniansicy: Sinfo- 
nia Co nee name for Harp. Piano and 
Strings: Martinu: Sinfenictia Ciocosa: 
Dvorak: CeDo Concerto (Lynn HareB. 
Philhannonia. Ashkenazy): Schubert: 
Quartet in G major. Op. 161 f Jnlffiani) 

12.00 Byrd: Pavanc. GaOinrde and Varia- 
tions (Hanoch Grccnfcld): Telemann: 
Sonata (Michael Weintraub. flute); 
Mozart: Adagio and 'Rondo (Boris Ber- 
man); Bach: Capricrio (El dad Nedmark); 
Grandjany: Dances for Late: Rhapsody 
I Nancy Allen, harp): Abraham Amzaleg: 
Meditation for Oboe Solo (EUyahu Tbor- 
ner) 

13.05 Musical Greetings 

15.00 Folksongs in Jewish Traditions on 
Growing Flowers 

15.30 Youth Programme - Pizzicato 

16.30 The Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra 
- Bach: Double Concerto (Yigai Tuneh. 
Iona Brown I; Yohanan Boehm: Diver- 
timento (or Ten Wind Instruments (Gary 
Bcrtinil: Handel: Organ Concetto No. 14 
(George Malcolm): Mozart: Violin Con- 
certo No. 3. K.216 (Iona Brown); Handel: 
Coronation Anthem( Rinat. John Nelson) 

15.00 Muska Viva- works by Luigi Dalla- 
piccola - Tartiniana No. 2; Chaconne. 
Intermcoo and Adagio: The Sayings of Sl 
P aul; The Music Books of Annafibera 

19.05 Handel: Trio Sonata; Bach: Motel: 
Mozart: Symphony No. 29. K.201 (Brit- 
ten): Beethoven: Romance in G major 
(Misbcri, JSO. Har lap); Dvorak; Czech 
Suite, Op. 39 

20.30 Haydn: Stab at Mater -Berlin Radio: 
From the 40th Co m petition for Perfor- 
mers. Geneva 1954: Beethoven: Piano 
Concerto No. 3 (Hodio Hareda, Japan. 
2nd prizch Ravel: Daphnis et Chioe. 
Suites Nos. 1 and 2 (Gregor Novak, Po- 
land, 1st prize for conducting) 

23.00 Jazz until Midnight 

First Programme 

6.03 Programmes for Glim 

7.30 Morning Concert i(rom Voice of 
Music) 

w.30 Encounter - live family magazine 
10.3U Programme in Easy Hebrew 
1 1 . If* School Broadcasts 


11.30 Education for all 

1 2.05 Oriental songs 

13.00 News in English 
13J0 News in French 

14.06 Children's programmes 

15.53 Notes on a New Book 

16.05 Religion Programme 

17.12 Jewish Ideas 

17.20 Everyman's University 

18.10 Hebrew songs 
18.47 Bible Reading 

19.05 Reflections on the Portion of the 
Week 

19.30 Programmes for Olim 

22.05 Night Connection 

Second Programme 

6.12 Gymnastics 

6.30 Editorial Review 

6.53 Green Light - drivers' corner 

7.00 This Morning - news magazine 

8.05 Safe Journey 

9.05 House Call - with Rivka Michaeli 

10. 10 All Shades of the Network - morning 
magazine 

12. 10 Open Line - news and music 

13.00 Midday - news commentary, music 
14.06 Mailers of Interest - with Gabi Gazii 

15.05 Magic Moments - favourite old >ongs 
16. ID Safe Journey 

17.10 Economics Magazine 

17.30 Of Men and Figures 

18.06 Consumer Broadcast 
18.45 Today in Sport 

19.05 Today - radio newsreel 
19 JO Law and Justice Magazine 

20.05 Cantorial Hit Parade 

22.05 Jazz Comer 

23.05 Treasure Hum 
Army 

6. 10 Morning Sounds 
6.3U University on the Air 
7.07 "707*' - with Ale* Ansla 

8.05 Morning Newsreel 

9.QS Right Now - with Shmuci Nchushtan 

11.05 Israeli W’inter- with Eli Ycsracli 
13. 15 Two Hours 

15.05 What’s Doing - with Erez Tjl 

16.05 Four in the Afternoon 

17.05 Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Army and Defence Magazine 

19.05 Music Today - music magazine 

20.05 Golden Oldies Hit Parade 

21 .00 Mabat - TV’ Newsreel 
21.35 University on the Air (repeat) 

22.05 Popular songs 

23-05 On Books and Readers ( repeat 1 
00.05 Nighl Birds - songs, chat 




Notices in this feature are charged at 
IS2415 per line including VAT. Inser- 
tion every day of the month costs 
IS48300 per line including VAT, per 
month. 

Jerusalem 


MUSEUMS 

Lsrael Museum Exhibitions: Lea N’ikcl. Paint- 
ings 195*M984. City Coins of Eretz Ybracl and 
the Dccapolis in the Roman Period. African 
Art. Vanished World: Roman Vishniac, 
photographs (until 1.3 1: Permanent Exhibition 
of .Miniature Rooms. Meet the Israeli Amst. 
for children. Photography for Children (Paley 
Centre, near Rockefeller Museum). Eliahu 
Gal. landscape paintings. Permanent collec- 
tion of Judaica. Art and Archaeology. Rock- 
efeller Museum: Egypt - the other side ot the 
Ri .er - iunerary objects. 


.CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 4. 7, 9 

Eden: The Professionals are Coming: Edison: 
Comeback: Klin Karate Kid 4, 6.45. 9: 

Mitchell: No Time for Tears 7. 9: OrgQ: 
Woman in Red: Orion: Big Chili: Ortm Grem- 
lins 4. 6.45. 9; Ron: The Herd: Semndar: 
Peeping Toms 7.15. (MS; cinema One: Ninja 
ni.5: Romancing the Stone 7; The Sting 9; Bell 
Aitod: Tom Thumb 3.3U; La Traviata 5.15: 
Damon Love and Anarchy <3.50: Cinemathe- 
que: Ballad of Cable Hogue 7: Menscheti 
CnicrehundcT 7 (snail hall): Dan Wolman's 
Shorn 9 (small hall): La Regie do Jcu 9.30; 
Israel Museum: The Gentleman and the Tramp 
3.3*1 

TEL AVIV 4-30. 7.L5. 9 JO 
Afleoby: The Professionals ar Coming: Ben- 
Yehuda; Woman in Red: Chen 1: Gremlins 
4 40. 7.20. 9.40: Cbm 2: Reuben Reuben ‘4.45. 
7.2rt. 9.40; Chen 3: Having it All 4.30. 7.20. 


Visiting hours: Main Museum:' 10-5. Li: 
Guided tour m English. 3: Special tour in 
English of Archaeology galleries. 3.30: Chil- 
dren's film. ■'The Gentleman and the Tramp." 
8.30: Concert. "Handel's Birthday Party." 
with the Jerusalem Consort. 


CONDUCTED TOURS 
HAD ASS AH - Guided tour of a0 installations 
* Hourly tours at Kiryat Hadassoh and Hadas- 
rah Mt. Scopus. * Information, reservations: 
02-416333. **2-446271. 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY:, 

1. Tours in English at 9 and 11 a.m. from 
Administration Building. Givai Rom Campus. 
Buses 9 and 28. 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sherman Budd- 
ing. Buses 9 und 28 10 Iasi stop. Further detaik: 
Td. U2-SSC8I9. 

AMTT WOMEN iformerfy American Mferachf 
Women). Free Morning Tours - S Alkalai 
Street. Jerusalem. Tel. 02-699222. 


9.35; Chen 4: Splash 10.30. 1.30. 4.40, 7.25; 
Chen S: Tightrope 10.30. 1 JO. 4.40, 7.20, 9.40; 
Cinema One: Missinc in Action: Two: 

Hair 4.15. 7.15. 9.30: Deled: Bachelor Party 
7.15. 9.30; Drive-In: The Natural 7.15, 9.30: 
Sex film. 12 midnight: Esther: Careful He 
Might Hear You: Got: Once Upon a Time in 
America 4. 8: Gordon: Comfort and Joy S. 
7.30. 9.30: Hod: Teachers; Lev I: Beyond the 
Walls 1.45. 4.45. 7.15. 9.30: Lev O: Duty Free 
Marriage 1.45. 5. 7.30. 9.40; Lfanen: Ghastbns- 
tere 4.30. 7.15. 930: Maxim: 1904; MograH: 
Jigsaw Man 4.15. 7. 15. 9.30; Orty: Top Secret; 
Paris: Panic in the Park 4.30, 7.30, 9 JO; Peer: 
Joyeuses Piques; Shabaf: Broadway Danny 
Rose; Stadia: Hit 5. 7.15. 9,30: Tamaz: 
Koyoamsqatsi 7.30. 9J0: Tchefct: Carmen 
3 JO. 6.30. 9.30; Td Aviv: Termbjatore; Td 
Avbr Museum: Los Santas Inocentes4.30, 7 JO, 
9.30; Zaltau Revolt of Job 

HAIFA 4, 6.45. 9 

Amphitheatre; What a Generation: Arman: 
Tightrope; Atnnaa: Joyeuses Fooues 4. 7. 9; 


Tel Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Td Arfv Mnsemn ExMbMons: SUentscapcs, 
Paul Caponigro, photographs Zaritsky, a Re- 
trospective. Yulia Lipchitz photographic 
works. Helena Rubinstein FOriBon Exhibition: 
Two yean: 19S3-84. Israeli Art - Qualities 
Accumulated. Visiting Hoars- Td Aviv 
Masnan: Sun. -Thar. 10-2; 54. Fri. dosed. Sat. 
11-2: 7-10. Hdena Rnbfnszehi Phvffloo: Stm.- 
Thur. 10-1:5-7. Fri. dosed. Sat. 11-2. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 

AM1T WOMEN (formerly American Mfanett 

Women). Free Morning Tours - Td Aviv. TeL 

220187.233154. 

WIZO: To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939; Jerusalem, 226060; Haifa. 89537. 
PIONEER WOMEN - NA’AMAT. Mooting 
tours. Reservations: Td Aviv, 210791. ■ 


Haifa 

What's On in Etitifo, did 04-640840. 


Bett Abba Kfco m h y : Fire in the Streets 9; dot: 
Karate Kid; Moriah: Alalia 5; Woman la Red 
7,9;Orafa: Broadway Danny RosetOriy: Duty 
Free marriage 7, 9.15 (Sun., Wed. 5, 7. 9.15); 
Peer: Gremlins 4, 6.30. 9; Boo: Teachers;' 
Sharit: Another Time Another Place 7, 9 

RAMATGAN 

Armon; Carmen 6 JO, 9 JO; LQytWoman in 
Red 7.15, 9 JO; Oasis: Gremfins 4J0. 7,1 5, 
9.30; Onkm Atalia 7.15. 930; Ramnt Gam 
1984oi7.15,9.30 

HERZUYA 

David: Tightrope 4 JO, 7.1S, 9 JO; Hednd: 
Teachers 4 JO. 7.15, 9J0; TJftret Gbostbos- 
tera 7.15. 9.15 


MJgdal: Beyond the Walls 7.15, 9 JO; Savage 
Teacbcrs4JQ, 7,15, 9-30 

BATYAM 

Atmaae BreakdonceH, 4.30,7.15, 9 JO 


LAND OVER, Maryland (AP). - 
Larry Bird ignited a fourth-quarter 
offensive suige to lead the Boston 
Celtics to a. 97-91 victory over the 
Washington Bullets on Saturday 
night, before a sellout crowd at the 
capital centre. Bird finished with a 
'game high 21. 

In East Rutherford, Otis Birdsong scored 23V ' 
pdids, including four key baskets down the 
tfretdi, lifting die New Jersey Nets to ■ 101-96 
victory over the Phfladdpfaia 76en. 

Others resntte: Oevdsnd 124, Kansas City 
106; Dtorott 110, Atlanta 102; Milwaukee 105, 
Portland 95; Utah 105, SanAntmtio 104; Lakers 
105, CBppen 96c Gokfen State 114, Knkks 98; 
Houston 13L, Nuggets 128. 

HU take the lead 

* By JACK LEON 

TEL AVIV. — The Hebrew Uni- 
versity Saturday replaced Hapoel 
Yisxe'el at the top of the National 
Rugby League when the Jerusale- 
mites were given a walkover in their 
penultimate, match of the season 
against ASA Tdchnion. The bouom- 
of-the-table Haifa XV were unable 
to muster a team for their scheduled 
fixture in the capital. -« « 

Torrential rain forced a postpone- 
ment of the scheduled match be- 
tween Yizre’el and Hapoel Ra'ana- 
na in Tel. Aviv.. As a result, the 
Hebrew University now have 17 
points from II outings, but Yizre’el 
have a game in hand. 

Also postponed yesterday was ASA 
. .Tel Aviv’s home, match against 
Kiryat Sbmona/GaUl EDyon. 

SCOREBOARD 

ATHLETICS. -Three-tintc Olympic gold wfa. f 
«w Vafcdt Brtoeg-Hooks set a new world t 
record for the women's 440 wards wWi w » 

52*99 b* DbHu. NHL. Csmfieos 5, Khiw i” ‘ 

North Stare 5, MopteLub 2. OfimiL Rainers 2 
1. Bhm 5, Bbck Hawks l. Uandcrs 4, Pen- 1 
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Reagan Budget Tightens 
Lid on Social Spending 
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By LEONARD SILK 


P RESIDENT Reagan Is about to take the wraps 
off his new budget, and when be does, it will 
show plenty of red Ink for the coming fiscal year 
and an only gradually diminishing red tide 
reaching far into the future. 

His new budget, to be sent to Congress t o morrow, Is 
expected to show a deficit of $180 billion in the fiscal year 
1986, which begins next Oct 1. It projects deficits of (169 
billion in 1887; $144 billion in 1988, $107 billion in 1968 and 
$82 billion In 1890, two years after his second term ends. 
Those deficits would raise the national debt to $2.5 trillion 
In 1990, almost triple its level in 1980. 

But even those projections, most authorities agree, 
are based on two important assumptions. One is that 
Congress win give the President sharp cutbacks in non- 
military spending, totaling about $50 billion next year 
and rising thereafter. The other is that the economy will 
continue to enjoy strong growth, declining unemploy- 
ment, low inflation and shrinking interest rates. 

Last w eek it seemed unlikely that Congress would 
give the President the combination of cuts in social 
spending and increases in military outlays be seeks. Re- 
publicans, though sympathetic with Mr. Reagan's aims, 
nevertheless find his budget so heavily weighted on the 
military side as to be politically unrealistic. 

Without striking directly at Mr. Reagan, Senator 
Mark O. Hatfield, chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, declared that Defense Secretary Caspar W. 
Weinberger could not be "a draft dodger" and would 
have to accept a smaller budget than he had requested. 
Mr. Weinberger has proposed trims of only $8.7 billion, 
with the Pentagon budget still climbing by 130 billion 
next year to outlays of $277.5 billion and total authoriza- 
tions, Including some money for succeeding years, of 
$313.7 billion. The President's budget will call for mili- 
tary spending to keep climbing, to $418.3 billion in 1990. 

Senator Bob Packwood, rhaiimnan of the Finance 
Committee, warned the President that if he did not ac- 
cept deeper defense cuts , he would not get the social cuts. 
He Insisted that the military would have to take “what is 
perceived to be a fair share of eras.” 

Yet, though he may have to give ^little more ground 
on military spending, Mr. j Reaganseems likely to get .a 
good deal of what he wants from Congresa.By all Indica- 
tions he has the initiative and the power, thanks to his 
landslide election victory. Even House Speaker Thomas 
P. O’Neill Jr. has told Mr. Reagan that he cannot remem- 
ber a more popular President in the past 50 years. 

Mr. Reagan’s strategy for realizing his goal of reduc- 
ing the nanmilltaiy functions of Government Ins also 
been crucially served by his strong opposition to tax in- 
creases, reinforced since the election. Neither Mr. 
O’Neill nor the Republican Senate majority leader, Bob 
Dole, has shown any appetite for raising taxes. 

Hence, seemingly outflanked on taxes, Congress can 
reduce the budget deficit only by cutting spending. Sena- 
tor Dole said last week, “We're determined we’re going 
to meet the $50 billion minimum in fiscal 1988.” The 
Democrats, itching to lambaste the Republicans over the 
deficits but unwilling to fight far higher taxes to reduce 
them, may be caught in a tight place. 

Even so, it will not be easy for Mr. Reagan to get $50 


billion in spending cuts from Con- 
gress, with military outlays. Social 
Security and interest payments on 
the public debt — which together ac- 
count for three-fourths of the whole 
budget — all going up. He is propos- 
ing to bold the net rls&ln the budget to' 

(mly 1.5 percent, which would be the 
smallest increase in two decades. 

If he does not get the $50 billion, 
will he call for higher taxes? Few ex- 
perts believe that will happen. Al- 
though Mr. Reagan earlier said he 
would call for tax increases only as 
"a last resort,” he does not seem to 
have any such thing in mind as a defi- 
cit-reducing vehicle. In his Inaugural 
address, he indicated that he would , 
offer some version of the tax-revision 
proposal initially set forth by the 
Treasury Department. That plan 
would broaden the tax base by wiping 
out a mass of deductions, exemptions 
and tax shelters, while offsetting the 
revenue gains by reducing personal 
and corporate tax rates, to produce a 
“revenue-neutral” bill. 

Outlook on Taxes 

Now Treasury Secretary Donald 
T. Regan is moving from the Treas- 
ury to the White House, trading Jobs 
with James A. Baker 3rd, who has 
been Mr. Reagan's chief of staff since 
he took office and who was confirmed 
last week. This shift would appear to 
change the prospects for the tax bill 
scarcely at all. Mr. Baker is likely to 
be a skillful negotiator with Congress 
— and skills of the highest order will 
be critical to- rescue much of the bill 
from the onslaught of the special-in- 
terest lobbies. 

But Senator Dole has warned 
against hopes of getting the bill 
through .this year, given the complex- 
ities and resistance. Some cynics still 
see the proposal for overhauling the 
tax system as a shrewd maneuver to 
distract Congress from thoughts of 
trying to solve the deficit problem by 
a simpler tax increase. 

Mr. Reagan has another argument to ease Congres- 
sional and public concerns about the deficit — the econ- 
omy is doing fine so why worry about the deficits? Last 
year the economy’s total output, adjusted for inflation, 
grew by 6.4 percent, the best gain since 1951. And infla- 
tion was down to 3,7 percent, the lowest since 1967. 

Euphoria over this record hit Wall Street last month, 
and the stock market has had a string of hits like Joe Di- 
Maggio’s. 

But the euphoria may be overdone. Late last week, a 
batch of data arrived that put the economy in a more so- 
ber light. The Government's index of leading indicators 
dipped 0.2 percent in December. Contracts tor new plant 
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and equipment were off. Orders for manufactured goods 
fell. And civilian unemployment rose to 7.4 percent last 
month, with 300,000 added to the rolls of the jobless. The 
stock market, after rising for 17 consecutive trading 
days, dropped cm Friday. 

The “new era" doctrine that deficits don’t really 
matter could be headed for trouble, hi the view of many 
authorities, the danger is rising that huge Government 
borrowing will collide, as it did in 1981-82, with a less per- 
missive Federal Reserve monetary policy, which would 
drive interest rates up and the economy down. 

That day of reckoning, often prophesied by econo- 
mists, has failed to materialize This is because high ln- 


Sogar Roth 

terest rates and the strong recovery powered by big defi- 
cits have attracted a huge Inflow of foreign capital, help- 
ing to finance both the Federal deficit and the foreign 
trade deficit Last year the trade deficit, exacerbated by 
a strong dollar, hit an all-time peak of $123.3 billion. 

The merry-go-round of budget deficits, trade deficits 
and capital inflow cannot spin forever. New eras stop 
when there Is not enough fresh capital to keep them 
going. If the Federal Reserve printed enough money to fi- 
nance both the budget deficits and the trade deficits, the 
consequence would be Inflation. Those are agonies for the 
future. For now, most economists agree, the outlook Is 
for ongoing growth — and big budget deficits. 


A Taped Reminder 
Of the American 
Hostages in Beirut 

Q VER the past 10 months five Americans 
I have disappeared in Beirut, presumably 
kidnapped and held by Moslem terr o ris t s 
hostile to the United States. Unlike the 53 Amer- 
icans held by the Iranians in Teheran, the Beirut 
hostages had been largely ignored by their coun- 
trymen until last week when one of them made a 
56-second appearance on a video tape. 

William Buckley, a political officer at the 
American Embassy in Beirut, was shown ap- 
pealing to the United States to "take action for 
our release quickly." The tape, evidently made 
in the past two weeks, was obtained by the Lon- 
don-based agency Visnews from an undisclosed 
source and shown here by NBC. Mr. Buckley re- 
ported that as of “today, the 22nd of January, 
1985/' he and his fellow captives, Benjamin 
Weir, a Presbyterian minister, and Jeremy 
Levin, Beirut bureau chief of Cable News Net- 
work, were well. He did not mention Peter Kil* 
burn, a librarian at the American University, 
missing since Dec 3, or the Rev. Martin Law- 
rence Jenco, who directed Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices in Beirut until he was seized Jan. 8. 

President Reagan indicated quiet diplomacy 
was being pursued to obtain the freedom of the 
five m en Bur again in contrast to the Teheran 
ordeal, officials say they are not sure who is 
holding them, or where they are being held or for 
what purpose. Mr. Buckley, who was kidnapped 
March 16 as he was leaving his apartment, did 
not specify what action was required to get a 
quick release. 

Unclear Motives 

A clue to the captors' motives was con t a i ned 

in an earlier video tape sent secretly to the State 

Department in July. It showed Mr. Levin, Mr. 
Weir and Mr. Buckley, with Mr. Levin calling 
for the release of 17 Shiite Moslems held by Ku- 
wait for terrorist attacks against the American 
and French Embassies and Government build- 
ings in the Persian Gulf state In December 1983. 
That was also the demand of hijackers who 
forced a Kuwaiti airliner to fly to Teheran last 
month and killed two American passengers be- 
fore surrendering to Iranian authorities. The 

Shiites were not rdeased. Another possible mo- 
tive for the hostage-taking lay In an extremist 
f-amp ni g n so rid L eba non of foreigners. Recent 
calls to press agencies in Beirut have 
demanded that all Americans leave. 


As Oil Ministers Argued Last Week, Europe’s Currencies Fluttered 


Even as It Splits, 


Downward pressure 


The official, or benchmark, price of Saudfa Arabian light crude oil, in 
dollars per barrel, and the price for which it sold on the spot market at 
the loading dock in Saudi Arabia attheend of each month. 
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Sheik Ahmed Zafd Yemeni of 
Sand Arabia at OPEC 
meeting In Geneva last week. 


A tortured Praw 


OPEC Still 
Holds a Whip 


By JOHN TAGLIABUE 


Geneva 

S HEIK Ahmed Zaki Yamani, the Oil Minister of 
Saudi Arabia, strode into the Grand Ballroom of 
) Geneva's In ter co ntin ental Hotel Thursday after- 
noon, arm in arm with the Oil Minister of Alge- 
ria, Belkacem NabL Fingering finely worked silver 
worry beads, Mr. Yamani told newsmen that OPEC’s 13 
members had agreed to adjust its complex price Systran 
to assure it a firm stake In a soft oil market. ' 

The Algerian, however, when asked whether his 
country agreed, replied with a demure smile, “I have 
agreed to nothing.*’ Nor did Libya, Iran or Gabon agree 
to what were in effect modest price cuts. 

The show of amity thus failed to paper over deep dis- 
sensions in the 25-year-old cartel. Two of its members, 
Iran and Iraq, are locked in a four-year-old war, and the 
group as a whole is struggling with lowered world de- 
mand, which has the 13 members at each other's throats 
most of the time, undercutting prices to insure a slice of a 
slowly shrinking pie. 

This is not a cheerful thought for oil producers in or 
out of OPEC. For Britain and foe Soviet Union as well as 
hard-pressed Nigeria and Gabon, falling revenues, an. 
which mountains of bank credit are secured, and rising 
debt levels give foe possible collapse of OPEC an omi- 
nous aspect. 

In contrast, foe prospect of lower oil prices is gen- 
erally welcomed by the developing economies of Africa, 
Asia and the Far East, as wen as by the industrialized 
economies of the United States, Europe and Japan. But 
the high cost of the dollar has been souring things for 
most of these consumer countries. A recent study by the 
London stockbrokers Simon and Coates showed that Eu- 
rope and Japan, and most of the third world, were paying 
more than ever for their imported oil, thanks to foe rise 
of foe dollar, the currency used to pay for oiL Any weak- 
ening of dollar oil prices, the study mid, has been more 
than offset by foe rise of the dollar. 


Many economists point out that things would be even 
worse if oil prices were not declining. As for foe United 
States, retail prices for gasoline and other oil products 
have been dropping. In New York City, the average price 
of regular unleaded gasoline was $1,246 in December, a 
drop of almost 7 cents from December 1983. 

The tangled web of financial interest was acutely felt 
last week by Britain when it beard of the stormy dissen- 
sion in OPEC ranks. Market fears of tumbling oil prices 
triggered higher British interest rates to defend the 
pound. From a low point of Sl.1183 the week before, It re- 
covered to $1.1245 in London Friday. West Germany's 
Bundesbank also raised interest rates to defend the Ger- 
man mark, and currency exchanges nervously waited to 
see what longer range effects foe Geneva meeting would 
have on British oil prices and the pound. 

Jolts like that tend to remind people that OPEC re- 
mains a powerful force an foe world ail market, even if 
its share of production has dwindled to less than one-fifth 
from roughly one-third in 1979 and Its power to set oil 
prices has faded. Major non-OPEC producers like Mex- 
ico sent their ministers to Geneva, and others, like Brit- 
ain, delayed key pricing decisions until they had assessed 
the results of the meeting. 

If lower oil prices afford little respite to consumers 
in Europe, Japan and the third world, a precipitous fall in 


OPEC prices would seriously threaten countries that rely 
heavily on oil exports. In Mexico, for example, a sharp 
cut in oil prices could lead to defaults on huge debts, en- 
dangering the international banking system. 

“If we start a price war, and we have every Intention 
to do so if we have to,” Saudi Arabia’s Sheik Yamani 
warned recently, “the damage, not only for banks in the 
United States, would be serious. Mexico cannot service 
its debts if the price eases to $27.” 

The declining market for oil, though it Is reducing 
the income of all OPEC members, Is having the most 
serious impact on members with high populations and 
low financial reserves. These include Algeria, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Nigeria and Venezuela. According to a recent 
estimate by Salomon Brothers, foe New York brokerage 
firm, by foe end of 1984 declining oil revenues had wiped 
out the current account reserves of $91 billion that 
OPEC's have-nots had boasted at the start of 1981. 

Little wander that Impoverished oil producers like 
Nigeria, with $22 billion of foreign debt and a population 
of 100 million, are watching every move of non-OPEC 
producers like Britain, whose North Sea crude oil com- 
petes directly with Nigeria's bonny light. 

“My two feet are firmly in OPEC,” Nigeria’s oil 
minister, Tam David-West, said this week. “But my two 
eyes are on the North Sea.” 
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The Democrats 
Settle on a 
New Chairman 

For a while last week, it looked as 
if the Democrats’ latest electoral 
emb arrassment would be entirely of 
their own making. As the campaign 
for the party chairmanship headed 
into its final days. Nancy Pdosi, a 
former state party leader in Califor- 
nia, accused officials of the A.F.L.- 
C.I.O. of mounting a sexist attack on 
her candidacy in an attempt, she 
said, to aid a rival, Paul G. Kirk Jr. 
She complained, "They use some of 
the language of the day: ‘She’s an 
airhead,’ " 

Mr. Kirk also had his critics 
among Southerners who thought his 
“Kennedy connection" — Mr. Kirk 
was once an aide to the Massachu- 
setts senator and chairman of his 
2980 Presidential campaign — did 
not make for the sort of leader likely 
to help win back the Middle Amer- 
icans the party needs to rebound 
from November’s knockout. 

In the end, Miss Pelosi, despite 
support from Governor Cuomo and 
Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan of 
New York, dropped out of the race. 
So did Robert Keefe, a Washington 
political consultant. Mr. Kirk, for- 
merly the party treasurer, prevailed 
over an uncharacteristically low-key 
Terry Sanford, the former Governor 
of North Carolina, by a vote of 203 to 
151. 

Then the Democrats went on to de- 
feat Mayor Richard G. Hatcher of 
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Gary, Ind., a dose political associate 
of the Rev. Jesse Jackson and the 
choice of the black caucus, for vice 
chairman. That job, reserved for a 
black, went instead to Roland Bur- 
ris, the state comptroller of Illinois, 
who described himself as a man 
"whose style is to cooperate and 
work within the system." 

Mr. Kirk, who was strongly 
backed by organized labor, promised 
to support abolition or modification 
of a caucus system that guarantees 
representation on the party’s stand- 
ing committees to such groups as the 
Lesbian and Gay Caucus and the Lib- 
eral-Progressive Caucus. He 
pledged to "earn anew the political 
respect of mainstream America." 

A Break 
For the Farmer 

Beginning this week, at least some 
debt-burdened farmers may be able 
to avoid default with the help of new 
Government guarantees. 

Under heavy pressure from farm- 
state Congressmen, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration decided last week to en- 
courage banks to reduce interest 
rates on farm loans by guaranteeing 
the payment on most of the loan. In 


the face of tough resistance from 
legislators, the Administration 
dropped its attempt to link this aid to 
support by farm belt Congressman 
of its proposed cuts in price-support 
programs. 

Under the new plan, the Farmers 
Home Administration would ap- 
proach problems case by case. The 
banker would have to agree to re- 
duce the interest rate or principal on 
a loan by at least 10 percent in return 
for a guarantee that the Government 
would pay up to 90 percent of what 
the fanner owes should he be unable 
to meet the payments. 

Celebrating the 
‘Death’ of Quotas 

The death of numerical quotas as a 
device for remedying the effects of 
discrimination was announced to the 
President last week by the chairman 
of the Civil Rights Commission, 
Clarence M. Pendleton Jr. He based 
his diagnosis on recent court deci- 
sions, in particular a Supreme Court 
ruling in June that Memphis could 
not lay off white firefighters with 
seniority to preserve the percentage 
of blacks called for under a plan to 
remedy past discrimination. 

Mr. Pendleton and Morris B. 
Abram, the commission's vice chair- 
man, both of whom were appointed 
by Mr. Reagan, hailed the Court’s 
decision as “a nail in the coffin of dis- 
criminatory affirmative action such 
as quotas." 

The Commission, created in 1957 to 
give advice and recommendations 
on civil rights to the Administration 
and Congress, has been bitterly 
divided over quotas, and two of the 
eight commissioners dissented from 
the support for the Memphis deri- 
sion. Mary Francis Berry and 
Blandina Cardenas Ramirez, who 
were not appointed by Mr. Reagan, 
said, "Once again our colleagues in 
the majority insist on putting blind- 
ers on society concerning the tragic 
and past effects of discrimination. ” 

But Mr. Reagan was reported to be 
encouraged by the panel's new direc- 
tion. The Adminis tration’s position 
was unde r sc o red last week when the 
Justice Department asked a Federal . 
district court to amend its order call- 
ing for hiring quotas in Buffalo’s po- 
lice and fire departments. The Gov- 
ernment is arguing that the order 
was made unlawful by the Supreme 
Court's Memphis ruling. 

Watchdog 
Gets Bitten 

In a case directly involving the 
Civil Rights Commission, the Gov- 
ernment last week decided not to ap- 
peal the conviction of the commis- 
sion’s Atlanta regional office of vio- 
lating the Federal Equal Pay Act by 
paying a female employee less than 
male coworkers with nearly identi- 
cal jobs. 

A Federal district judge ruled that 
Miriam Nalebuff Grayboff, who 
worked at monitoring civil rights 
concerns in the South from 1974 to 
1982, was underpaid by about $13,000 
during her last 15 months with the 
commission. She was awarded dou- 
ble that amount, the most severe 
penalty possible under Federal law. 
Mrs. Grayboff charged that while 
she was given a Grade 11 classifica- 
tion, two male colleagues with 
nearly identical job descriptions 
were classified a higher paying 
Grade 13. 

According to a lawyer for the com- 
mission, this was the first time that 
it had been found to have discrimi- 
nated against an employee. Observ- 
ing that the agency’s mandate is to 
monitor civil rights laws, Judge Wil- 
liam C. O’Kelly said, “Its plea that 
its actions were not willful and know- 
ing strains credibility." 
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Verbatim: Meese on the Stand 


‘I fed that for over 25 years every act that I have done, 
every conscious effort that I have made, has been to uphold 
the highest standard of any position in public or in private 
life. If I had the chance to do over some of the things that 
we’ve talked about, I would do them over. But you can't 
relive history, and the decisions that were made at the time 
were based upon the most honorable intentions and 
acceptance of the highest standards that I knew at the 
time,’ 

Edwft)Mee**3d, 

appearing last week before the Senate Judiciary Committee, which is 
considering his nomination as Attorney General. 

'I acknowledge that you can't relive history. But why is 
it so difficult for you to go back and say, “In order to set the 
right standard for all those people that are aspiring in the 
practice of law” — which is laden with unethical people. 
That we both know. Why is it so difficult for you to go 
back and say, “In hindsight, it was wrong for me to do 
such and such." I mean, why?’ 

Senator Joseph R. Biden Jr n 

Democrat of Delaware, a member of the comm/ftee. 


Superintendent’s Suicide Dramatizes Fiscal and Racial Troubles 


Rescuing Cleveland Schools 
May Be Harder Than Ever 


By JAMES BARRON 


CLEVELAND — Frederick D. 

Holliday came • to Cleveland 27 
months ago to take over a deteriorat- 
ing, financially troubled public 
school system in a city that was still 
divided over a 1976 desegregation or- 
der. Until Dr. Holliday killed himself 
last week, the schools appeared to be 
improving, though probably not as 
quickly as he would have liked. 

Dr. Holliday died after writing a 
note that complained about the 
school board’s "petty politics” and 
one unnamed board member's dedi- 
cation to "getting Holliday.’’ In tbe 
week since the superintendent’s 
body was found at a local high 
school, many in this city have been 
agonizing over the difficulties Dr. 

Holliday left behind and wondering if 
his death would deepen the divisions. 

Cleveland's schools came close to 
losing their accreditation in the 
1970’s when they failed to meet mini- 
mum standards for libraries, text- 
books, courses and teacher-student 
ratios. The school board’s financial 
problems accompanied the city’s plunge into de- 
fault in the 1970’s and burdened Dr. Holliday with 
a $20.7 million deficit, which he managed to clear 
up. And though Cleveland’s enrollment peaked in 
the 1960’s, the city built 51 new schools between 
1970 and 1976. By 1978, Cleveland had closed that 
many schools. 

Reading scores improved under Dr. Holliday, 
and his no-nonsense brand of discipline proved 
popular with students. But there was so much to 
be done that some parents question whether 
Cleveland’s classrooms are in fact any better 
than they were in 1980, when Mayor George 
Voinovich declared that his own son was better 
off in a private schooL 

Under Dr. Holliday, attendance, widely re- 
garded as a revealing measure of a school sys- 
tem’s success, was slipping. What seemed espe- 
cially disturbing was the drop in high school at- 
tendance — from 82.8 percent in 1983 to 80.4 per- 
cent last year. 

Administrative headaches nagged the superin- 
tendent as well. The system’s private trash col- 
lector, hired under a contract that appeared to 
violate the city’s minority hiring rules, was ac- 
cused of billing the school board for rubbish it 
never picked up. Nor were things placid in Dr. 



Riding to school in Cleveland. 


Holliday’s showplace elementary schools, which 
have a tightly structured curriculum and “dress- 
for-success" codes — ties, white shirts and no 
jeans. Dr. Holliday transferred the principal of 
one such school after the superintendent com- 
plained about noisy classes and dogged plumb- 
ing. "I saw differences that were not up to my 
standard,” he said. 

But while he appeared to be shoring up morale 
somewhat, the school system’s re- 

mained tangled. Several business groups had 
paid for studies to straighten tilings out, but there 
were still complaints of overdue bills, and it was 
unclear whether he could keep rising administra- 
tive costs from cutting into Ms instructional 
budget. 

Dr. Holliday had won a $30 million tax in- 
crease, Cleveland’s first school tax in more than 
a decade, in a citywide vote in 1983. The victory 
was widely viewed as a referendum on the super- 
intendent himself. But late last year, his aides 
proposed a 1985 budget with a 2.6 percent de- 
crease in spending for instruction. And there 
were fears that the all-day kindergarten pro- 
gram might have to be cut back. 

Many educators felt that the financial and ad- 
ministrative problems during Dr. Holliday’s ten- 


ure masked the serious difficulties 
raised by desegregation. 

Dr. Holliday was Cleveland^ first 
black schools chief, and heaxnvoi 
soon after Federal JudgeF^kBat- 
tisti had in effect deposed one of ms 
predecessors and installed an 
sider to oversee busing and integra- 

^ Oevetand, like a number of other 
northern cities that have been or- 
dered to desegregate their schools, 
has been polarized by the issue. 
Some Clevelanders make the c^e 
that integrating the schools acceler- 
ated the flight of white families to 
the surrounding suburbs. The city s 
West Side schools were almost all 
white 20 years ago; now they, like 
the rest of Geveiand’s 700 schools, 
have a 2-to-l black majority. 

Those who favor integration con- 
tend that changing demographic pat- 
terns and the recession would have 
driven those families away anyway. 
Leonard B. Stevens, the court-ap- 
pointed marshal who oversees school 
desegregation, m ai n tai n s that 41 
percent of the whites who trans- 
ferred out between 1979 and 1982 left 
to avoid having their children bused. 
Far more families gave other rea- 
sons for leaving, such as walkouts by 
teachers and police officers and the 
prospect of prolonged unemploy- 
ment in the city’s smokestack indus- 
tries. For many of them, Mr. Stevens 
[ says, the Sun Belt was the lure. 

The year before Dr. Holliday ar- 
rived, some Cleveland school offi- 
cials acknowledged that they had not bothered to 
read the full court order or make desegregation 
plans. Judge Battisti attacked the school system 
for “maladministration, a form of resistance 
quite different from standing in the schoolhouse 
door, but equally effective." 

A large part of the desegregation was to be car- 
ried out before Dr. Holliday arrived. But it was 
not, and that contributed to his administrative 
problems. In the first phase of desegregation, of- 
ficials reassigned 23,000 students, bused 8,500 of 
them and stretched the school board’s transpor- 
tation system almost to the breaking point. 

In the second phase, 22,000 more students were 
reassigned and 11,000 were bused. The result, ac- 
cording to Judge Battisti, was "primarily chaos, 
inefficiency and incompetence." At one point, 447 
buses were arriving at least 10 minutes later than 
scheduled. Dr. Holliday frequently spent his 
mornings standing at bus stops with children, 
urging them to be patient. 

There was little else he could do. “Tbe cold fact 
of life," Mr. Stevens said, "is that the school sys- 
tem in Cleveland that was told to desegregate in 
1976 just happened to be a system that was poorly 
put together and had precious little capacity to 
manag e anything.*’ . 
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M. B. Oglesby, White House assistant for legislative affairs, talking with Edwin Meese 3d last week before Senate Judiciary Committee hiri n g on Mr. 
Meese's nomination as Attorney General. 


The Presidential Line 
To and From Capitol Hill 


By GERALD M. BOYD 


WASHINGTON — As the Senate Judiciary 
Committee members questioned Attorney Gen- 
eral-designate Edwin Meese 3d last week, M.B. 
Oglesby sat behind his White House desk, eyes 
glued to the television and telephone in band. 
That was to be expected. As President Reagan’s 
assistant for legislative affairs, Mr. Oglesby is 
charged with keeping tabs cm important matters 
before Congress, arguing the Administration's 
case to the members, and listening to and con- 
veying their concerns back to his boss. 

In a town filled with the influential, none ped- 
dle greater influence than Mr. Oglesby. He and 
his staff of nine full-time lobbyists — four for the 
Senate, five for the House — are the lead players 
in convincing Congress to furn the President's 
programs into law. “Hie office Is central to the 
achievement of legislative priorities and will be 
at the forefront of a second Administration," said 
Kenneth M. Duberstein, its previous director. 
“Maintaining sound relations with the Congress 
is fundamental to everything the President wants 
to achieve.” 

White House officials describe Mr. Oglesby, 42 
years old, as a skilled tactician whose style is 
more subdued than Mr. Duberstein’s. Of his job, 
Mr. Oglesby said: “It's a two-way street. Mem- 
bers call us with problems and wanting informa- 
tion, and we have to get back to them, as quickly 
and as accurately as possible. That’s so they de- 
pend on us and have confidence in us, so that 
when we cal! them later on for a vote, they are 


willing to listen.” With Mr. Reagan's submission 
to Congress tomorrow of his proposed budget, 
and Senate confirmation hearings under way on 
several Cabinet nominees, the pace in tbe lobby- 
ist’s West Wing office has picked up. Groups of 
legislators have been shepherded through the 
White House for closed-door meetings on such 
issues as military spending and tax reform. 

Last week, the office had good news when the 
Senate voted unanimously to confirm James A. 
Baker 3d as Treasury Secretary. The Labor and 
Human Resources Committee also unanimously 
recommended the confirmation of William J. 
Bennett as Secretary of Education, and the nomi- 
nations of Donald Hodel for Interior Secretary 
and John Herrington to head the Energy Depart- 
ment appeared to be sailing smoothly toward an 
affirmative vote this week. 

Unexpected Opposition 

But at the same time, Mr. Meese was grilled on 
possible conflict-of-interest claims, which he 
denied. Senator Joseph R. Biden Jr., Democrat 
of Delaware, contended that Mr. Meese's con- 
duct as Presidential counselor, while ethical, was 
"beneath the office” of Attorney GeneraL On Fri- 
day, Archibald Cox, the first Watergate special 
prosecutor and chairman of Common Cause, said 
confirmation of Mr. Meese would be “a very seri- 
ous blow to die conduct of people in Government 
and to Congress." 

“1 don’t think anyone predicted that," Mr. 
Oglesby said of the treatment accorded Mr. 
Meese. “But I can tell you that I said for tbe 
record last year that Ed Meese was going to be 


Lining up early support for Mr. Reagai 
budget proposal, and at the same time explori 
the possibility of legislation to overhaul the l 
codes, has posed even more difficult problem 
for the White House lobbyists. Almost as soo^ 
Mr. Reagan s landslide was tallied last Nave 
( ¥S by arrf company were trying fo 
me«mg of the minds with tbe leaderships t 
Republican-controlled Senate. “Our obiecti 
that we wanted to move mi 
spending side first, and number (me was gettin; 

principle from RepubUaST" 
said. Both in terms of tax reform and the bud) 
package, we knew we had a pretty full plate 
. As a result of meetings between rcDn»<u-m 
lives of the Administration and Republican 
it wa^decided that the President should 
^er a dedinmg deficit in future yearstt 
wuWbe projected as a percentage tfihe 

national nmHilpt lT“ 


nual dollar reduction. 


witnout problems. Some De 
Republican leaders wait farther 
daily during the week that Mr Rp 

Even a serUor Administration off 
“ be identified. 

Reagans seeming intransigence 
some difficulties 
"I think it is pretty dear ’ 
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U.S. Delays 
Sales off Arms 
To Middle East 


“prisoners of war." Last weds, the 
faction threatened to assassinate 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl and other 
West German leaders if the striking 
prisoners die. 


The Reagan Administration de- 
cided last week that it was better to 
alienate Saudi Arabia than con- 
gress. Sales of new arms to the Mid- 
dle East, including 40 F-15's to the 
Saudis, will be held , up for several 
months pending a review of how 
peace and stability are affected by 
arms shipments to the region. 

The delay will avoid a clash, far 
the moment, with those in Congress 
who oppose supplying Saudi Arabia 
and other Arab countries because of 
the danger to Israel. Administration 
officials saw little point in increasing 
tensions with Congress when they 
need all the help they can get for 
budgetary and defense policies. 

The Saudis had apparently been 
counting on a decision before King 
Fahd visits Washington on Feb. 11. 

The suspension of shipments also 
affects Israel, but by the same token, 
the Israelis are momentarily re- 


Kirkpatrick 

BowsOut 

Putting some of President Rea- 
gan’s frustrations and her own to 
rest last week, Jeane J . Kirkpatrick, 
the United States chief delegate at 
the United Nations, announced her 
resignation and return to writing and 
teaching at Georgetown University. 
“In private life, perhaps even more 
than in public life, 1 ’ she said, “I can 
speak out dearly.” 

Dr. Kirkpatrick’s friends sug- 
gested that she would be criticizing 
Secretary of State George P. Shultz’s 
conduct of foreign policy, notably on 
Central America, arms control and 
other Soviet-American issues. Her 
views had been distorted by some 
Administration offidals, she said. “I 
wasa woman in a man’s world. I was 
a Democrat in a Republican Admin- 



istration. I was an intellectual in a 
world of bureaucrats. I talked differ- 
ently. This may have made me a bit 
like an ink blot” 

Some conservatives were dis- 
mayed by her departure, which they 
linked to the resignation of Interior 
Secretary Williiam P. Clark and the 
departure from the White House of 
■ other conservatives such as Edwin 
Meese 3d, the. Attorney General 
designate. “It’s a disappointment 
that the President wouldn’t stand up 
to George Shultz,” said Richard Vi- 
guerie, a fund-raiser for conserva- 
tive causes. 

In the State Department, where 
Mr. Shultz has emerged as the prin- 
cipal Presidential foreign policy ad- 
viser, there had been objections to 
Dr. Kirkpatrick’s separate, occa- 
sionally dissonant, positions. 

Last week, as the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee opened a wide- 
ranging policy review, Mr. Shultz 
joined Defense Secretary Caspar W. 
Weinberger in supporting Presiden- 
tial proposals for new weapons such 
as MX and research on nuclear de- 
fensive missiles. 


Israeli Defense 


match new arms delivered to their 
Arab enemies. Defense Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin, who visited Washing- 
ton last week, obtained the Adminis- 


Fidel Castro cordially welcomed 
two visiting American Congressmen 
last month, but the State Depart- 
ment last week said that nice n ess 


tratkm’s agreement for a request to 
Congress of $1.8 billion in military 
aid for the 1988 fiscal year. This is 
$400 million more than was voted for 
the current year ending Sept. 30. 

The decision to bold up arms ship- 
ments will also give the Administra- 
tion more time to overcome internal 
disagreements over which Middle. 
East countries should be getting 
what kinds of arms and when. Be- 
sides the F-15’s and other supplies 
for Saudi Arabia, other items being 
debated are 24 F-16*s for Oman, a 
Persian Gulf state that has made 
bases available to the United States, 
and a lengthy list of supplies for Jor- 
dan, which has also been friendly to 
the United States but not to Israel. 

Red Army Group 
Claims a Victim 

The Red Army Faction, once 
known as the Baader-Meinbof gang, 
bad been relatively quiescent since 
UlrikeMeinhof, Andreas Baader and 
other leaders died, evidently as sui- 
cides, in West German prisons in 
1976 and 1977. But the leftist terrorist 
group seemed to catch fire a g ain in 
December, and last week, it claimed 
resp on sibility for killing Ernst Zim- 
mennann, who headed one of West 1 
Germany’s largest defense contrac- 
tors. 

Mr. Zlmmermann was summoned 
to his door in a Munich suburb at 7:20 
on Friday morning, ostensibly to 
sigh for a letter delivered by a young 
woman. When he let her in, officials 
spin a man with a submac h i n e gun 
suddenly joined them. The intruders 
tied up Mr. Zimmermann, whose 
company makes turbines for Ships,' 
Leopard 2 battle tanks and Toronado 
warplanes. The man shot him is the 
head. 

Last month, a joint “communi- 
qu£” t hr eatening to attack NATO 
targets was signed by the Red Army 
Faction and Direct Action, a French 
terrorist group. Nine days ago. Di- 
rect Action claimed responsibility 
for the murder near Paris of Gen. 
Rene Audran. who supervised 
France’s overseas weapons sales. 

The Interior Ministry in Bonn 
blamed terrorists for more than 60 
arson and bomb attacks in West Ger- 
many in the last two months, half of 
them by the Red Army Faction. 
Bombs have exploded at a French 
Embassy annex in Bonn, the Amer- 
ican Army communications center 
near Mannheim and near a Stuttgart 
computer facility (where the explo- 
sion killed a terrorist) . An attempted 
car-bombing failed at the NATO 
training school at Oberammergau. 

Thirty-two jailed members of the 
faction began a hunger strike on 
pec s 4 A»w?*nding to be classed as 


was not enough. 

“Clearly Cuba is in a new mood for 
accommodation,” Representative 
Jim Leach, Republican of Iowa, said 
aftermore than 37 hours of conversa- 
tion with President Castro. Washing- 
ton's relations with Cuba should be 
reassessed, added Bill Alexander of 
Arkansas, the House deputy ma- 
jority whip. Mr. Castro said he would 
be willing to negotiate with Washing- 
ton about “problems in Central 
America,” Mr. Alexander said, and 
to ’‘exchange views with the United 
States” about Cuban troops in Af- 
rica, notably the 25,000 Cubans de- 
ployed in Angola. Washington has 
accused Cuba erf fomenting revolu- 
tion in Central America. 

In Cuba, however, some Commu- 
nists have criticized Mr. Castro’s re- 
cent overtures toward the United 
States, analysts in Miami said. Last 
week, the Central Committee of the 
Cuban Communist Party demoted 
one of the presumed critics, Antonio 
Pferez Herrero, a top party official 

State Department officials dis- 
counted Mr. Castro’s cordiality. “He 
doesn’t need to keep making public 
statements,” an official said. “Just 
pass a diplomatic message through 
the conventional channel” — the 
Cuban and American officials sta- 
tioned in Washington and Havana. 

But even if be did so, the Adminis- 
tration probably would not be inter- 
ested, the official added, unless Mr. 
Castro abandoned the mainstays of 
his foreign policy by cutting bade 
Cuba's alliance with the Soviet Union 
. and demonstrating that be would no 
longer support Marxist revolution- 
aries in other countries. 

Deportations Uphold 

The Reagan Administration last 
week got a green light to begin de- 
porting the more than 1,500 Cubans 
who arrived from the Cuban portbf 
Marie! in 1980 and.wound iq) in the 
Atlanta penitentiary. 

Under terms of au agreement in 
December, Cuba agreed to take 
them bade and to permit up to 20,000 
Cubans a’ year to apply for visas to 
the United States. But attorneys for 
the prisoners, contending that they 
faced persecution in Cuba, per- 
suaded Federal District Judge Mar- 
vin Shoob in Atlanta to delay the 
departure until the group’s claim to 
political asylum could be heard. 

A Federal Appeals Court set aside 
that ruling, (tedding that deportation 
would be delayed only for inmates 
who file individual claims for asy- 
lum and have not committed serious 
crimes.' Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam Rehnquist said he would not 
“second guess” the appeals court. 
The deportations may begin Friday. 
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Peruvian Shantytown Practices What the Pope Preaches Against 


Liberation Theology at Ground Level 


By LYDIA CHAVEZ 


VILLA EL SALVADOR, Peru — The posters 
welcoming Pope John Paul II to this shantytown 
on the bald hills of gray sand along tbe coast near 
Lima depict the accomplishments and struggles 
Of its 300,000 residents, 75 percent of them under 
the age of 25 and 70 percent unemployed. Com- 
munity solidarity has triumphed over poverty, 
the posters say; They show brick houses replac- 
ing straw shades, desert plots turned into gar- 
dens, and residents protesting water shortages 
and rising bus fares. “To live in Villa El Salvador 
is to live like this,” is the message for John 
Paul’s visit here. 

Amid the intellectual debate over liberation 
theology, which the Pope again criticized last 
week from Latin American pulpits, communities 
such as VOla El Salvador have given form to the 
doctrine, inspiring Roman Catholic theologians 
such as the Peruvian priest, Gustavo Gutierrez, 
who in 1971 wrote “A Theology Of Liberation.” 
Tbe leftist political predeUctiops of places such 
as Villa El Salvador, which elected a Marxist 
mayor who is a former Catholic lay worker, have 
provoked the Vatican. John Paul last week 
stressed his own commitment to the poor. He 
supported subsidized land redistribution, respect 
for Indians “as persons and citizens,” and also 
trade unions, pensions and social security. But he 
also told Peru’s clergy to be obedient, to shun 
“passing ideologies” and to rebuff “any attempt 
to secularize your religous life or to embark on 
sociopolitical projects that might be alien to it.” 

The importance and relevance of liberation 
theology for the church, its advocates say, comes 
from its origins: It was not imposed from above 
by the hierarchy but developed in response to re- 
alities faced by many Latin Americans. Support- 
ers say the doctrine calls for unity and political 
action to transform society. Critics, who include 
tbe authors of a Vatican commentary, accuse lib- 
eration theologians of using Marxist analysis. 
This, the critics say, reduces liberation to a class 
struggle that ultimately condones violence and a 
Marxist solution to social inequities. 

In a place like Villa El Salvador, the profound 
effect that the more progressive doctrines have 
had on Peruvian Catholics is apparent. The 
priests used to preach about “the God that puni- 
shes,” said Rudi Agnillar Vicente, who is 24 
years old and unemployed. He lives with his nine 
brothers .only five of whom are working. “Now,” 
he said, “we have a God of love who wants the lib- 
eration of the people, who doesn’t want injus- 
tice.” 



Community activism is traditional among the 
shantytown’s residents, people who were accus- 
tomed to working together in their former homes 
in the mountains. The Rev. Eugene Kirke, an 
Irish priest, said that when he arrived after the 
town had been settled by people who were 
granted the land in 1971. he found the residents al- 
ready organized into groups with elected repre- 
sentatives. 

As in many other Peruvian towns, most of the 
parish priests are foreigners. Father Kirke, a 
member of tbe Order of Saint James, said his 
training had been “tbe traditionally Irish.” He 
added, “You start applying all these things that 
you have learned and find that people aren’t in- 
terested, nothing seems to work. And then you 
begin to learn from their experience.” 

“We had to try and insert ourselves into the 
process, to help them see that what they were (al- 
ready) doing is what religion is all about.” be 
said. “Tbe struggle against death, sickness and 
hunger, that is what Christianity is all about.” 

Some critics of liberation theology acknowl- 
edge that tbe doctrine has indeed revived interest 
in Catholicism. “I have no doubt that the church 
would lose the poor without liberation theology, 


but it does not have all the answers,” 
said a church lay worker in Lima. 

Some of the criticism is directed 
against what opponents believe is an 
oversimplified analysis of the pov- 
erty in which many Peruvians and 
other Latin Americans live. A typical 
example might be found in the ap- 
proach of a young lay worker at a re- 
cent evening service in another Lima 
shantytown. He asked the parishion- 
ers to- consider who benefits from 
unemployment. Two posters guided 
their response. One showed a pros- 
perous-looking man with a bag of dol- 
lars. It said the beneficiaries were 
businessmen, landowners, capitalists 
and the International Monetary Fund 
in Washington. The second poster 
listed the people who suffer: 
campesinos (peasants) and workers. 
What the parishioners were expected 
to do about unemployment was un- 
clear. however. The lay worker spoke 
mainly of encouraging unity and un- 
derstanding. Critics would say that 
this analysis breeds antagonism 
rather than understanding between 
the classes. 

But a religious worker at the serv- 
ice said the analysis merely reflected 
reality. ' ‘These people are hungry and 80 people a 
day die here,” she said. "What do we say when 
the people ask why?” A Carmelite nun, who is an 
advocate of liberation theology, said that the doc- 
trine does not have specific answers for people 
struggling with unemployment. When asked 
whether it advocates Nicaraguan-style revolu- 
tion, she replied, “We have to look for alterna- 
tives. The church does not have all the answers, 
but it does not advocate violence.” 

According to Father Kirke, the lives of his par- 
ishioners have little to do with class struggle and 
more to do with what will get them through tbe 
next day. He and other residents have gone with- 
out water for several days, he said. “One person 
could go downtown to complain, or a group could 
go,” he said. “It is obvious which will be most ef- 
fective in getting the water turned back on.” 
The Rev. Adrian Carvery, another Irish priest 
who works in Villa El Salvador, says the only 
thing that tbe church is promoting is “survival.” 
He added, “From the time they wake up in the 
morning, life is a struggle.” The church in Villa 
El Salvador hopes that tbe democratic process 
will give the oppressed the opportunity to have a 
voice, Father Carvery said. 


Religious Fundamentalism Is on Trial in Secular Indonesia 


Suharto 


. . v.- • » 



Clash on 
Principle 


By BARBARA CROSSETTE 


JAKARTA, Indonesia — “Narrow acts of fa- 
naticism,” President Suharto called them. 
“Forms of extremist activity that are harmful to 
all of us.” 

He was not explicit, but Indonesians knew what 
their President was talking about in his recent 
annual budget address to the nation: disruptions 
bora of Islamic radicalism. 

With more than 90 percent of its 160 million ■ 
people at least nominally Moslem, Indonesia is 
the world’s most populous Islamic nation. But 
this has not made it an Islamic state. To the con- 
trary, past-independence regimes, first under Su- 
karno and, since the middle 1960’s, under Mr. Su- 
harto, have gone out of their way to try to build a 
secular nation. 

' Some people wonder, however, if the Govern- 
ment may not now be on a collision course with 
Islamic fundamentalism and, perhaps, in its 
drive for secularism, with minority religions as 
well. Foreign diplomats and -Indonesian com- 
mentators suggest that the zeal to curb Moslem 
radicals may ultimately drive some wavering be- 
lievers of the political or religious mainstream 
into more extreme camps. 

The fanatics President Suharto railed against 
were those believed to have committed a series 
of violent acts last fall. They began with a 
mosque-inspired (and recession-fueled) ram- 
page in Jakarta’s dock area, the home of radical 
Moslems from the island of Sulawesi (Celebes), 
and spread into tbe .heart of this capital city. 

Trials of the accused rioters and some promi- 
nent Indonesian reformers who are accused of 
backing them have begun. Severe charges are 
being. pressed, and some Indonesians and diplo- 
mats suggest that some of the more articulate de- 
fendants will attempt to use their court appear- 
ances to arouse anti-Goveroment feeling. 

Islamic fundamentalism in Indonesia is not an 
import from the Middle East say diplomats and 
historians, though it may be fueled by foreign ex- 
amples. Fundamentalists, accepting no distinc- 
tion between church and state, joined tbe inde- 
pendence struggle against the Dutch half a cen- 
tury ago, hoping that freedom for the Indonesian 
people would also bring about tbe primacy of the 
majority religion. 

■ But since independence after World War II, the 
■ Indonesian Government has instead promoted a 
state ideology known as Pancasila, a vaguely , 
humanist belief in an unnamed god, a humane 
polity, the unity of the state, representative 
democracy and social justice. Legislation now 
before the country’s legislature would make Pan- 
casila — pronounced pancha-seela and meaning 
“five principles” in Sanskrit — the only accept- 
able public ideology, to which all political and so- 
cial groups would have to swear allegiance. 

Tbe proposed laws, which are expected to pass 
this spring, would forbid political parties to de- 
fine themselves by religion. This goal was more 
or less unofficially achieved before tbe last gen- 
eral election in 1982. The new laws would bring 
nonpoUtical organizations involved in such areas 



as legal aid, community development or human 
rights under the Pancasila umbrella. 

Diplomats, Indonesian officials and Govern- 
ment critics say that the impetus toward secular- 
ism comes from President Suharto’s deeply held 
personal convictions, and from his commitment 
to tbe national slogan. “Unity in Diversity.” 
Indonesia has always been a country with cen- 
trifugal tendencies. Scattered over more than 
13,000 islands in thousands of square miles of sea, 
the nation is full of potentially explosive ethnic 
pockets where minority religions may also pre- 
vail. Far comers of the country harbor resent- 
ment of Java and its majority Islamic culture. 

Chfnese-Malay Ethnic • Strains 

President Suharto’s inflexible opposition to the 
intrusion of religion into the affairs of state is a 
reflection of a wider Southeast Asian concern 
about the future-political impact of Islam in the 
region. All Southeast Asian nations have Moslem 
citizens. Malaysia, also a secular state but one in 
which Islam is granted a special constitutional 
place, has a plurality of Moslems. 

In much of the region, to be Moslem is also to 


be ethnically Malay. Religion thus becomes a 
way of expressing one’s distance from the large „ 
and frequently more prosperous overseas Chi- 
nese populations, as well as smaller Hindu and 
Buddhist communities with their roots in India. 
The histories of several Southeast Asian nations, 
notably Malaysia and Indonesia, have been 
fraught with Chinese-Malay conflict, occasion- 
ally bringing great social disruption. 

Governments in the region are also wary of Is- 
. lami c attempts to reorder economic systems to 
bring them in line with Koranic law. For prag- 
matic. rapidly developing Southeast Asia, pro- 
tracted squabbling over Islamic banking princi- 
ples, some officials believe, could hinder devel- 
opment and frighten off investment. 

Indonesia and other regional nations have not 
been unsympathetic or uniformly inflexible in 
dealing with Islamic sensibilities. Malaysia, 
Indonesia and Brunei have built close links with 
the larger Islamic world and have attempted to 
meet some religious demands at home. In Indo- 
* nesia recently, a decision was made to require all 
food to bear the halal label, a designation of Is- 
lamic religious acceptability. 
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Kim Dae Jung Appears Determined to Return to Seoul Friday 


Opposition in South Korea 
Looksto an Exile for Help 


By CLYDE HABERMAN 


SEOUL, South Korea — Barring a sudden change of 
plans, Kim Dae Jung, South Korea’s most important dis- 
sident politician, will return here Friday after more than 
two years of exile in the United States. What happens to 
him afterward will shape the immediate course of South 
Korea's politics and Its relations with Washington. 

Government officials have threatened to throw Mr. 
Kim back into prison to finish the 17 years he has left to 
serve on a 1980 conviction on sedition charges. The State 
Department has suggested that such an action could un- 
dermine a visit to Washington that President Chun Doo 
Hwan is planning for April. In a recent interview, a sen- 
ior aide to Mr. Chun called Mr. Kim a “revolutionary,” 
said that imprisonment was definite and warned that 
worrying too much about foreign reaction would be “a 
big mistake." Still, other officials insist that nothing has 
been decided. The possibilities Include placing Mr. Kim 
under bouse arrest or forcing him back to the hospital 
from which he was released in December 1982 to go to the 
United States. 

Perhaps the only option that seems implausible is 
that Mr. Chun’s authoritarian Government will simply 
ignore Mr. Kim. Evidence indicates that, with his con- 
frontational manner, be gets under President Chun's 
skin unlike any other opposition figure. Officials dismiss 


him as an "old-time politician" with only a small popular 
following these days. But they fear that if he Is allowed to 
move about freely he could rebuild support. The fact that 
he is scheduled to arrive four days before national legis- 
lative elections produces an added Government concern 
about untimely demonstrations. On the ground that it 
was too late to change his plans, he was reported to have 
rejected urging by the State Department that he delay 
his return until May In exchange for a guarantee from 
the Seoul Government that he would not be arrested. 
Last week, Larry Speakes, the White House spokesman 
said, "We are hopeful that his return to South Korea will 
be uneventful and unimpeded." 

But what hard-line Korean dissidents are hoping for 
are protests. They are a fragmented assortment of stu- 
dents, workers, clerics and politicians? who believe 
deeply that democracy is not possible in South Korea so 
long as Mr. Chun rules but who lack a unifying force or 
issue, such as Mr. Kim's possible imprisonment. 

A Moral Force 

That hardly means everyone opposed to President 
Chun will be happy to see Mr. Kim back. By all accounts 
he is a charismatic man, but some supporters regard 
him as abrasive and self-serving. Many moderates In the 
anti-Chun camp also believe that the Government has 
beau slowly loosening controls on free expression. Mr. 
Kim’s presence, one college professor said, could make 


skittish authorities "clamp down.” 

Despite that, for now Mr. Kim is the opposition's best 
hope for igniting the support it lacks in the general popu- 
lation. Many believe he is also one of the few South Ko- 
rean politicians with moral force; after narrowly losing a 
presidential election in 1971, he was sent to prison and 
into exile simply because he opposed the successive re- 
gimes of Paris Chung Hee and Chun Doo Hwan. He has 
fierce loyalists in the southwestern city of Kwangju, 
where in May 1980 soldiers killed hundreds of residents 
who had taken to the streets to protest General Chun's as- 
sumption of power. 

On university campuses, student demonstrators 
showed an increasingly confrontational style before 
classes dosed seven weeks ago for the harsh Korean win- 
ter; their rhetoric is increasingly anti-American. Low- 
paid workers, denied the right to form independent labor 
unions and convinced that the country’s economic growth 
comes at their expense, have organized street protests 
more frequently. Activist politicians, banned from public 
life since late 1980, regained their rights recently and 
formed a new opposition party. They maintain they are 
the genuine anti-Govemment forces, not the Govern- 
ment-franchised parties permitted thus far. Mr. Chun, 
who is not r unning himself, apparently expects that deep 
personal and ideological differences among the dissi- 
dents will benefit him. But if the new party does well in 
the approaching elections — victory Is virtually Impossi- 
ble — it would be interpreted as an anti-Chun vote. 

The prevailing opinion among political analysts and 
foreign diplomats is that Mr. Chim, however unpopular, 
has the military behind him and is a safe bet to stay in of- 
fice until his term expires in 1988. Political reform, he 
says, given the ever-present North Korean threat, must 
come at a measured pace. On this score he has American 
support, but the opposition argues that a popularly 
elected government promises greater stability against 
the North. 


Aquino Jr. was shot dead in 1983 as he returned 
Philippines from exile in the United States. 

^ Mnnn t barmen here, both Government officials 



A Drive to the East is Only Fiction, but Bonn Hints at a Hardened Attitude Toward the Soviet Bloc 


Kohl Becomes 
Embroiled in 
A Silesian 
Fantasy 


By JAMES M. -MARKHAM 


. BONN — In the year that a divided Europe is mark- 
ing the 40th anniversary of the end of Hitler’s war, one 
might have thought that a West German chancellor 
would be doubly cautious about doing or saying anything 
to suggest that Germans still nurture designs on their 
eastern neighbors. But last week Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl stumbled into an embarrassing embrace with 
fringe right-wingers in his Christian Democratic party, 
who regard sizeable chunks of southwestern Poland as 
eternally German. What seemed a political farce, 
though, hinted at a deeper shift in Bonn's approach to 
Eastern Europe. 

The imbroglio arose from Mr. Kohl’s surprising deci- 
sion to address a June gathering of an organization of 
Germans who at the end of World War II fled Silesia, 
which now lies in Poland. When the German Silesians 
came up with the motto "Forty years of banishment — 
Silesia remains ours," the Chancellor got cold feet, fear- 
ing that his appearance under such a banner would lend 
credence to Moscow’s strident campaign charging Bonn 
with irredentist ambitions to restore Germany's 1937 
boundaries (which included parts of present-day Poland 
but not Austria or Czechoslovakia). He then personally 
negotiated with the German Silesians to get them to 



change the motto ; television footage caught him closeted 
with Herbert Hupka, a Silesian-born Christian Democrat 
who likes to talk about "our stolen homeland." 

Mr. Hupka finally came up with a less-than-catchy 
but evidently more acceptable new rendering — “Silesia 
remains our future in a Europe of free peoples'* — and 
Mr. Kohl said he would come to the June meeting in Han- 
over. But then an extraordinary article in the organiza- 
tion’s weekly, “The Silesian," appeared. The author, 
Thomas Finke, a 21-year-old Silesian activist, called for 
an active policy of destabilizing the Soviet empire and 
described a fictional sweep by the 1 West German Army 
through Eastern Europe in which “the overwhelming 
part of the population greeted the Germans as libera- 
tors” from Soviet imperialism. 

Embarrassed, the Chancellor denounced the article 
— "irresponsible and damaging," said a spokesman — 
and ordered the withdrawal of the paper’s $8,000 annual 
government subsidy. Mr. Kohl was also undoubtedly an- 
gered by a separate editorial by Mr. Finke accusing the 
Chancellor of "treason to Germany" by accepting the 
present Oder-Neisse line as Poland's western boundary 
and pushing his reconciliation policy with East Germa- 
ny. But while the opposition Social Democrats demanded 
he cancel, Mr. Kohl stubbornly insisted cm addressing the 
meeting. 

The emergency of the.son^ewhat foiktaric West Ger- 
man expellee organiMtirais at the center of Bonn's poli- 
tics ’is sympto^tfc bf a. : toughening' Christian Demo- 
cratic line oh Eastern Europe. Coming to power in late 
1982, Mr. Kohl pledged "continuity” with the outgoing So- 
cial Democrats' conciliatory policies toward the Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc and gave a smart fillip to 
relations with East Germany. This continuation of the 
Social Democrats' Ostpolitik displeased Christian Demo- 
crat hard-liners, who in the 1970's had opposed the trea- 
ties normalizing ties with Moscow, Warsaw and East 
Berlin. But as long as Mr. Kohl seemed to be reaping 
political dividends there was little they could do. 

Hardening Attitudes 

The turning point came last fall when Moscow put 
pressure an East Germany's leader, Erich Honecker, to 
call off a pathbreaking visit to Bonn. Mr. Kohl's neo-Ost- 
politik went into a stall, and the hard-liners seized their 
chance. Their point-man was Alfred Dregger, the Chris- 


tian Democrats' Bundestag floor leader, who on the eve 
of the visit had remarked sarcastically that West Germa- 
ny's destiny didn’t hang on whether Mr. Honecker paid it 
the honor of a visit. . 

Mr. Dregger argues that Stalin’s legacy of a sun- 
dered, half-free Europe is unacceptable and, in the long 
term, untenable. The Ultimate boundaries of Poland, he 
■ maintains, will be decided when the Poles and all Ger- 
mans are free. "The question of freedom is for both peo- 
ples more important than the question of boundaries,” be 
declared recently. This view is supported by the Chris- 
tian Democrats’ youth organization, which in November 
rejected a motion accepting the Oder-Neisse line as Po- 
land’s western frontier. It was an implicit rejection of the 
1970 treaty between Warsaw and Bonn. 

The fall-out of the tougher stand became apparent 
last November, when Foreign Minister Hans-Dletrlch 
Genscher canceled a visit to Poland at the eleventh hour. 
Pressure from the Dregger wing of the Christian Demo- 
crats against the visit sharpened when Warsaw refused 
to allow a wreath-laying ceremony at the grave of the 
Rev. Jerzy Fopieluszko, the pro-Sol Idarity priest whose 
murder in October aroused intense feelings in Poland. 
Now Mr. Genscher, the leader of the small Free Demo- 
cratic party, finds himself swept up in the Silesian squab- 
ble, which he fears may sabotage a rescheduling of his 
Polish visit -later this year; The Foreign Minister!' 
heM'ri»same'jobA*^tbe r S<XdaFDem6CTdts^^ re- 
garded by the Dreggerites as too conciliatory toward 
Eastern Europe, all too quick to seek understandings 
with Communist dictatorships and all too slow to speak 
out against human rights abuses. 

It is typical of Mr. Kohl’s improvisatory stewardship 
that new accents in foreign policy are being set by a 
messy debate among the Christian Democrats at a time 
when such changes can only cause his Government fresh 
difficulties abroad. One of the Chancellor's favorite lines 
is that his generation of Germans has learned the lessons 
of tiw Hitler past. But straddling the middle of his own 
party, he is unable to lay to rest a gratuitous and ex- 
tremely da m ag in g discussion about Poland's postwar 
boundaries, one that certainly rattles a number of Poles. 
At the same time the Chancellor is appealing to his 
NATO allies for understanding of West German "sensi- 
tivities” as the May 8 anniversary of the Nazis' capitula- 
tion nears. 


Israelis and Egyptians Haggled Last Week Over a Beach Resort 


Can Jerusalem’s Unity Cabinet Get Its Peace Act Together? 


By THOMAS L. FRIEDMAN 


BEERSHEBA, Israel — Anyone interested in discov- 
ering why the Camp David peace process has lost 
momentum would have done well to spend an afternoon 
last week watching the negotiations at Beersheba’s 
Desert Inn Hotel, where Israel and Egypt hAggied over 
the fats of 750 yards of sand containing a topless beach 
club and a 12-story hotel. 

To begin with, the talks over the disputed Taba bor- 
der strip reflected the lack of consensus in Israel over the 
question of peace with the Arabs. The negotiations were 
essentially handled on the Israeli side by the Foreign 
Ministry led by Yitzhak Shamir, who voted against the 
Camp David peace treaty in the first place. Mr. Shamir 
sees Egypt's insistence on the return of Taba as a symbol 
of Arab demands on Israel for territorial “concessions” 
in exchange for what he views as a cold peace and empty 
embassies. In addition, Mr. Shamir, having lost the bat- 
tle in tLe Cabinet over the withdrawal from Lebanon, 
was taking a firm stand on tiny Taba now that Ariel 
Sharon is back from his libel suit against Time magayim* 
and ready to engage Mr. Shamir in a battle for the Likud 
party leadership. 

On the other side of the Israeli equation. Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres tends to see Taba as both an irri- 
tant and an opportunity. In his view, if the Egyptian 
preoccupation with the strip is simply an excuse for chill- 
ing relations with Israel, why bother to fight with Mr. 
Shamir to adopt a flexible stand? If, however, Taba is 
only a stumbling block that, once hurdled, will open the 
way for the return of the Egyptian Ambassador to Tel 
Aviv and normalized tourism and trade, Mr. Peres be- 
lieves Israeli concessions may be in order. Mr, Peres's 
colleague, Abba Eban, put the issue into perspective; 
Taba "is not the land of Israel," he said. "It is not 'If I 
forget thee, oh Taba, let ray right hand forget its cun- 
ning.’ Why do we have these negotiations? Because sal- 
vaging the peace treaty with Egypt, that great political 
achievement, is an objective to be striven for.” 

Reflecting the conflict inside the National Unity 
coalition, the Israelis at Beersheba were in no position to 
engage in give and take, which partly explains the contin- 
ued deadlock. When the Prime Minister's personal ob- 
server, Nimrod Novick, spoke to Israeli television about 
"differences" in the Israeli delegation, the Foreign 
Ministry quickly issued a sharp rebuttal. Mr. Novick was 
not a delegate to the talks, but an observer, the ministry 
insisted; there were no differences in the delegation. 

No sooner was this brush fire extinguished than Is- 


raeli newspapers were appraising an "ultra-hawkish” 
interview in New York with Israel’s pro-Likud delegate 
to the United Nations, Binyamin Netanyahu. Speaking of 
the West Bank, he reportedly said, “We are not going to 
survive if we get out of that territory; we'll die.” Mr. 
Netanyahu's remarks about an issue on which there is no 
consensus in the Cabinet were seen as another indication 
of the every-man-for-himself quality of Israeli foreign 
policy. Shortly after the delegate’s statement, Ezer Weiz- 
man, a Cabinet Minister without portfolio, said he would 
be ready to sit down with Yasir Arafat, the Palestinian 
leader, if Mr. Arafat were to recognize Israel. 

Egypt’s Balancing Act 

Egypt, too, is hardly blameless for the low estate of 
the Camp David process. President Hosnl Mubarak is 
maintaining a balancing act, trying to keep relations wth 
Israel warm enough to maintain support in the United 
States Congress for Egypt’s aid requests but cool enough 
to facilitate his rapprochement with the Arab world. 

This was obvious at Beersheba, where the Egyptian 
representatives were exceedingly polite but became 
tongue-tied when asked to describe the quality of Egyp- 
tian-Israeli relations. Mr. Mubarak has been trying to 
pull the other Arabs toward Egypt and Camp David. But 
his pace has been exceedingly slow, in the Israeli view, 
partly because of his overly cautious manner and also be- 
cause of persistent waffling by the Jordanians and Mr. 
Arafat However, by keeping Mr. Peres at arm's length, 
Mr. Mubarak is undercutting the Prime Minister's argu- 
ments against those Israelis who insist that Egypt was 
never sincere about peace. “We know that in the Egyp- 
tian leadership there is a Peres-Shamir split, top,” re- 
marked a senior Israeli Labor Party official, "but we are 
beginning to wonder which role Mubarak is playing." 

The United States contribution was minimal at Taba. 
Washington was represented by three able but junior dip- 
lomats, Indicating the low degree of American interest. 
As some Israelis see it, Washington Is suffering, under- 
standably, from a “Lebanon complex." After the col- 
lapse of the intervention In Beirut, the United States has 
stayed aloof from Arab-IsraeU negotiations, for fear of 
another embarrassing setback and also because of an 
overriding aversion to exposing American diplomats to 
Middle Eastern terrorism. 

Given the frozen situation, noted Simcha Dinitz, a 
former Israeli Ambassador to Washington, the United 
States has little apparent incentive to get involved. That 
Is a shame, he added, since "no war can start in the Mid- 
dle East without the Russians but no peace can be con- 
cluded without the Americans." 
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High Finance Makes a Bid for Art 




T HE fight for control of Sotheby’s, the London- 
based auction house, was one of the more in- ' 
triguing takeover contests of 1983, however triv- 
ial it may have seemed in terms of numbers. It pitted 
a pair of turnaround prospectors, Marshall S. Cogan 
and Stephen C. Swid, co-chairman of General Felt In- 
dustries, a New Jersey carpet and furniture manu- 
facturer, against management of the glamorous 
Anglo-American institution and its white knight from 
Detroit, A. Alfred Taubman, a leading developer of 
shopping malls. 

Observers wondered what such high-stake 
players saw, besides cachet, in a business that was 
losing (4.6 million before taxes on revenues of $80.5 
* million. 

A year and a half into the Taubman regime, 
Sotheby’s — now a private United States corporation 
with twin headquarters in London and New York and 
60 offices worldwide — looms large amid the ferment 
in the once rarified business of art. According to its 
new owner, Sotheby’s, the world's largest auction 
house, is running in the black once more, a benefici- 
ary of more aggressive marketing and a two-year 
, boom in art and antiques that has seen record milli on 
dollar prices at major auctions. 

Sotheby’s stands at the cutting edge of change, 
whereby art — hitherto regarded as a passive source 
of wealth, a tangible but not very liquid asset — is 
being treated by some leading money center hanks 
.{.and smallerJBna nc.ia l ,i nstirapons a$ apwstnmientofi 
^ Iggfr. ccomqjlgte ,i 

pajutogcmild, ^become: ipt^-kiera.. house 
pieceof properly to be enjoyoTnot only for its es- 
thetic or emotional value, but for its borrowing 
power. 

Perhaps this was inevitable given the vast rede- 
ployment of assets taking place in the United States 
economy in recent years, with corporate takeovers 
and leveraged buyouts accommodated by bankers. 
“As you look around world stores of value, there is 
really only one that has not become leveraged — the 
whole field of collectibles,” said Robert S. Salomon 
Jr., director of stock research for Salomon Brothers. 

C TTBANK is conceded to be the leader among 
banks financing art. “We are prepared to look 
at art as the basis for some moderate leverage 
for a client, usually an entrepreneur,” said Stewart 
B. Clifford, senior vice president of Citibank’s pri- . 
vate banking and investment division. 

Leveraging is a controversial issue for the art 
universe — for dealers, for financiers and certainly 
for Sotheby's most direct competitor, Christie’s In- 
ternational, the world’s second-largest auction 
bouse. Skeptics maintain that the treatment of art as 
collateral by banks and auction houses may lead to a 
spiraling of prices and adverse consequences for in- 
vestors and lenders. “Creating a financial vehicle 
could enlarge potential demand and cause art to be 
marked up,” said Mr. Salomon. Hie absence of 

Marytin Bender writes about business from New 
York. 


leverage in collectibles thus far, he said, has kept the 
market immune from steep interest rates that di- 
rectly affect highly leveraged assets like real estate 
and commodities. 

Eugene V. Thaw, a New York dealer in fine art, 
is dismayed that art, collateralized, “becomes a 
commodity like pork bellies or wheat.” When some- 
one buys art strictly for investment, he warned, “he 
can go wrong because you may be forced to sell at the 
wrong time.” 

The basic economic law of the marketplace 
poses a major challenge in the changing art world. 
The supply of fine quality art, everyone acknowl- 
edges, is shrinking against ever-wktenening demand 
from newly rich collectors and museums. The dan- 
ger, many predict, is that Sotheby’s and other lend- 
ers will be financing second-rate art with inflated 
values in order to feed what they see as a fast-grow- 
ing market. 

Mr. Taubman, chairman and corporate strate- 
gist for Sotheby’s, estimates that $25 billion in art and 
other collectibles is sold worldwide each year. The 
two rival auction houses, Sotheby’s and Christie’s, 
■eifly account for $1 billion. Beyond' that^ Mfchaejf L.. ... 
- president and cffief executive ' officer of . ' 

ijdtheby’s Holdings, hazards the guess that $400 bil- 
lion worth of art may be held in private collections 
throughout the world — exclusive of what is owned by 
museums — and that the average holding period is2Q 
years. 

“We are looking at the issue of velocity,” said 
Mr. Ainslie, a Harvard M.B.A., who was once a real 
estate developer. “If people are holding for that long, 
can’t we help them have more fun by improving their 
collections at a faster pace?” 

E TC RAGING and marketing are two concepts at 
‘the core of Alfred Taubman’s success. The 
founder and chairman of the Taubman Com- 
pany built his fortune on dramatic real estate 
projects. He is steering Sotheby’s into channels of fi- 
nance where other auction houses and dealers have 
been reluctant to tread: 

• Lending to sellers. In the past, Sotheby’s and 
Christie’s infrequently advanced money on merchan- 
dise scheduled for sale several months hence. But 
last year, Sotheby’s — aggressively pursuing new 
business — loaned about $12 million to 130 consignors 
in London and New York, a 30 percent increase in 
such transactions over the year before. Terms: an in- 
terest rate of two to three percentage points above 
prime on 50 percent of the agreed reserve (the confi- 
dential minimum price set be the seller and the auc- 
tioneer). 

• Lending to dealers and private collectors. Even if 
no sale in the near future is contemplated, Sotheby's 
encourages them “to make their collections work for 


them,” said Diana D. Brooks, executive vice presi- 
dent of Sotheby’s North America. Whether or not 
Sotheby's takes physical possession of the collateral 
depends on the auction house’s assessment of the bor- 
rower’s overall credit posture. Terms: from three to 
five points above prime, for up to a year. 

• Lending in unusual forms. Recently Sotheby’s 
created a catalogue for a European collector who 
pledged to sell his collection 10 years hence through 
the auction bouse. The publishing project is reckoned 
by Mrs. Brooks to be worth the equivalent of a $50,000 
loan for that period on a collection worth $4 million. 
Interest will be paid at the time of the sale. Another 
financing idea uses a variation of the reverse mort- 
gage concept that is gaining popularity In real estate. 
In one such deal, Sotheby’s has advanced $50,000 a 
year for five years against an art collection that it 
eventually expects to sell. 

• Lending to buyers. As part of a competitive strat- 
egy for winning consignments, Sotheby’s has ar- 
ranged through a major bank to furnish credit up to 
(me year for prospective bidders at the sale in April 
of impressionist paintings from the estate of the late 
Florence J. Gould, daughter-in-law of Jay Gould, the 
19th-century financier. Normally, buyers at auction 
must pa y promptly — private individuals within 
three days, dealers within 30 days. And those desir- 
ing longer-term credit have usually been referred to 
the sellers. 

The ability to delay payment can make an enor- 
mous difference In Mies prices, Mrs. Brooks say. 
This financing option is believed to have given the 
auction housed competitive edgeover a consortium 
of dealers tn obtaining the collection froni the execu- 
tors of the Gould estate. The sale Is expected to bring 
at least $25 million and to set records for this cate- 
gory of fine art, already the most expensive and one 
that affords the biggest profit margins for the auction 
house. 

8|A|E are obviously aware of what our com- 
petitors are doing and we have no plans to 
WW finance. But we are watching it," says 
Christopher Burge, president of Christie’s in Amer- 
ica. The other British-based auction company, cur- 
rently lagging behind Sotheby’s in sales and overt ag- 
gressiveness, cultivates a Rolls-Royce image. Mr. 
Burge is concerned about passible conflict such as 
the auction house being perceived as a bank, an issue 
to which Sotheby's executives are keenly sensitive, 
and also about the risk should the market take a 
‘ downward slide. 

Sotheby’s, says Mr. Taubman, is able to undertake 
financing in a major way because “we’re are a pri- 
vate company. We don’t have to show all those loans 
outstanding as debt and liability.” Christie’s stock is 
traded on tbe London Exchange. It went public in 
1974, three years before Sotheby’s. With more than 40 
percent of Christie’s shares owned by management 
and another 11 Jl percent by a friendly Kuwaiti sheik, 
it was less vulnerable to raids from the outside than 
Sotheby’s whose stock had been dispersed in the 
American market. 

Thus far, Sotheby's, like Citibank, says it has been 
extremely cautious in its lending practices. More- 
over, both believe that their risk is well-bedged by in- 
house expertise in evaluating collateral 
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The Oil Price Rout? 

Nine of the 13 members of the Organization of Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries agreed last week to a 
Sl-a-barrel cut in the offical price of Saudi Light 
crude'— a concession to the fact that members have 
been selling oil at even steeper discounts in the spot 
market. In fact, oil was selling last Friday for 50 
cents to $1 below OPEC's new price of $28 a barrel. 

Many oil industry experts predict a further price 
decline in the weeks ahead. Some see crude fetching 
as little as SIC a barrel ; there are even whispers of $5. 

The OPEC action was “too little and too late,” con- 
tended Walter J. Levy, a petroleum consultant. An- 
drew Lebow, an oil analyst at Shearson Lehman 
Brothers, remarked: “The marginal cost of Saudi oil 
is $2.50 a barrel, so they could sell it at that and make 
money. If you want to talk about rock bottom, that's 
it. But if it got to that, the rest of the world's financial 
structure will have disappeared. "Mr. Lebow is no 
Calamity Jane: “The low is probably $20 to $21 a bar- 
rel over the next one to three years.” 

If oil does plunge to $20, Mr. Lebow noted, that 
could mean home heating oil prices for consumers of 
about 90 cents a gallon and leaded gas at 80 or 90 
cents a gallon. But don't count the savings. The Gov- 
ernment is considering an oil import levy or a higher 
tax on gasoline at the pump. 

Over-the-Counter Boom 

Volume on Che over-the-counter market keeps ris- 
ing, and the Nasdaq index of O.T.C. prices has gone 
up almost daily for three weeks, thanks, many ana- 
' lysts say, to ever-increasing institutional interest. 
Daily O.T.C. trading already is, on average, two- 
thirds that of the Big Board, a development that has 
not been lost on the Chicago Board of Trade. Last 

week, it announced plans 
to trade futures contracts 
based on the Nasdaq 
index. 

“If recent market his- 
60 tory repeats itself, tbe 
— availablityof an O.T.C. 
index will quickly be fol- 
lowed by a sharp rise in in- 
stitutional activity in O.T. 
C. stocks,” according to 
Jack A. Barbanel, direc- 
20 tor of Gruntal & Compa- 
ny’s futures trading unit. 

“Once the institutions 
have a hedging and arbi- 
traging mechanism such 
as index futures, they will 
be less reluctant to trade 
O.T.C. issues,” he said. 

That. traditional rel uctance oilrig institutional ; i 
• traders stemsfrom the naturae f many CCT.C. stocks'' 
—new, risky^and sometimes thinly capitalized. 


Buying in Bulk 

Many retailers are lamenting their need to cut 
prices to attract shoppers, but tbe growing number of 
“warehousers’ ’ — merchants who specialize in bulk 
sales at discounted prices — are thriving. 

“The discount warehousing concept, which was 
started by the Price Company on the West Coast a 
few years ago, is now being emulated by others 
across the country,” said Joseph H. Ellis, of Gold- 
man, Sachs. 

Warehousers offer shoppers — who pay a n=.^inal 
membership fee — the opportunity to buy food and 
other merchandise in bulk: often at only 10 percent 
over cost. In fact, small retailers, the Mom-and-Pop 
stores, often buy their stock at warehousers. 

Mr. Ellis said the nation’s 64 warehouser stores 
typically do $100 million in sales at each unii. They 
have spread across the country and the next big 
growth area is the New York-New Jersey-Philadel- 
phia market, Mr. Ellis noted. 

Money Fund Moves 

Sales of money market mutual funds fell $2.76 bil- 
lion last week, to $215.72 billion — the sharpest 
weekly decline since April 1983. Many experts at- 
tribute the drop to falling money market rates — now 
about 8 percent. 

H. J. Maidenberg 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 

Jobless Rate Rises, As Does Job Total 


Better or Worse? The rise in the na- 
tion’s overall unemployment rate to 
7.3 percent in January, from 7.1 per- 
cent in December, drew mixed reac- 
tions. Optimists said the 350,000 jobs 
created during the month was a posi- 
tive sign, but did not offset the num- 
ber of people entering the job market. 
Pessimists said most of the new jobs 
were in the sefvice sector, not the 
more basic industrial sector. They 
noted that the jobless Increase height- 
ens fears of a growth recession, when 
the economy expands so slowly that 
not enough new jobs are created. 

Other economic news was equally 
puzzling- Leading indicators did an 
about-face and fell two-tenths of 1 
percent In December, when most ex- 
perts tod expected a slight increase. 
A revision nearly halved the big 
November increase. Factory orders 
fell ’seven-tenths of 1 percent, but 
new-home sales and retail sales im- 
proved. And Administration forecast- 
ers now say they expect inflation to be 
just 4.3 percent this year, instead of 
the 4.7 percent they were predicting; 
inflation was 3.7 percent in 1984. 

One dark doud was the report — 
long expected — that the nation's 
merchandise trade deficit for 1984 
was nearly double the 1983 record, de- 
- spite a slight dropoff in December. 
The $123.3 billion deficit is blamed 
mostly on the strong dollar and pro- 
• tectionist practices abroad. 



Bulls .flocked to Wan Street for a 
second week in a trading frenzy remi- 
niscent of the start of the August 1982 
rally. But whether this is the long-ex- 
pected second leg of tbe bull market 
is anybody's guess. The Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average finished tbe week at 
1,277.72, up just 1.66, but the market 
as a whole consistently outperformed 
the Dow, as small investors jumped 
in. Even so, the Dow hit a record on 
Tuesday and approached- 1,300 on 
Wednesday before falling back, and 
other indexes set records. But some 


of tbe more cautious analysts were 
saying the upswing is not much more 
than a larger-than-expected technical 
correction. 

Bond prices surged a bit, but short- 
term rates dropped sharply late in the 
week, amid uncertainty about the di- 
rection of Fed policy. A $4.7 billion in- 
crease in M-l fueled that uncertainty. 

Another Crack in OPEC. Nine of 
the oil-producing group’s 13 mem- 
bers, after much haggling, bowed to 
the worldwide oil glut by agreeing to 
lower their benchmark prices for 
crude. But Libya, Algeria and Iran 
refused to go along, saying the cuts 
discriminated against them. Al- 
though the benchmark remains above 
oil’s price on the spot market, the cut 
could have a further psychological 
Impact on world oil prices. Indeed, 
some analysts say OPEC — as a 
group or in fragments — will come 
under increasing price pressure. 

President Reagan's budget appar- 
ently will seek only a 1.5 percent in- 
crease in spending over all, the lowest 
rate Of growth in 20 years. Included in 
tbe budget, to be presented to Con- 
gress Monday, are actual spending 
cuts in 8 of the 13 Cabinet-level de- 
partments. But tbe military budget 
would increase nearly 13 percent. 

Phone Profits. Although American 
Telephone’s $379 million fourth-quar- 


ter net delighted analysts and share- 
holders, the company’s $1.4 billion 
profit for its first divested year was a 
disappointment. Still, there was hope 
that most of the telephone giant's 
problems are behind it ... GTE, 
meanwhile, lost a little ground. 

The Bottom Line. Lagging sales of 
home computers cut Commodore in- 
ternational’s net income drastically, 
to $3.2 million in the quarter . . . U.S. 
Steel earned $29 million in tbe quarter 
and $493 million in the year, after 
losses in the prior periods, but Bethle- 
hem's losses widened ... Du Pont's 
profits fell 10.3 percent ... Xerox 
posted a loss ... Merrill Lynch 
gained, as did other brokerages, but 
not as much as had been hoped. 

Union Carbide set aside $17.8 mil- 
lion to cover its response to the 
Bhopal disaster, but still earned $13 
million in the last quarter. . .Oil prof- 
its in general fell; Unocal and Arco 
dropped, and Texaco reported a loss 
because of a write-down. But Chevron 
and Sun gained. 

Tbe first Korean-built cars to be 
sold in the United States are aiming 
for the people who want small, inex- 
pensive cars. Hie Hyundai Motor 
Company said it hopes to sell 100,000 
cars here lor $5,000- to $6,000 each, 
when it introduces them this year. 

Merrill Perlman 
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MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 

WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 2, 1985 

(Consolidated) 


Company 

Sales 

Last 

Net Gin® 

AT4T 

13,467,90b 

20% 

- 

iy< 

MerLynt 

8,407,300 

33% 

+ 

% 

South Co 

6,246,700 

18% 

+ 

% 

Phil Pat 

7,090,400 

47% 

- 

% 

Exxon 

7,014,600 

48% 

+ 

2% 

IBM 

6,722,300 

133% 

.+ 

2% 

Sit Semi 

6,289,000 

13% 

+ 

% 

Chryslr 

5,491,100 

32% 

- 

1% 

Tennco 

5,441,100 

39% 

+ 

% 

PhibrS 

5,265,100 

39% 

+ 

% 

Schlmb. 

5,201,600 

40% 

+ 

2% 

W Union 

4,962,200 

9% 

+ 

2% 

Atl Rich 

4,777.400 

45% 

+ 

% 

FordM «... 

4,732,400 

47% 

- 

2 

Unocal 

4,692,300 

40% 

+ 
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MARKET DIARY Last 

Week 

Prev. 

Week 

Advances ..... 

Declines 

-1,261 
. 748 

1,662 

429 

Total Issues 

New Highs 

NewLows 

.2,256 

....572 

1ft 

2,264 

573 

10 



VOLUME 

(4 P.M. New YotkCJosej 

Last 

week 

Year 
To Dale 

Total Safes,. 652,066,970 

Same Per. 1984 _ 544,324,069 

2,779,420,100 

2,543,520,341 

WEEK'S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 

High Low Last Change 


New York Stock Exchange 


Indust 120.0 117.7 119.1 +1.09 

Transp ......... 101.8 98.2 100.6 + 4.10 

UUIs 52.6 52.3 52.5 -0.06 

Finance 107.4 105.3 1Q6.6 +0.85 


Composite ...104.0 102.1 103.2 +0.B1 


Standard A Poor's 


400 Indust ....201.8 197.5 199.9 +1.40 

20 Transp 162 5 1 55.5 159.5 + 3.39 

40 Utils 77.2 76.2 76.8 +0.47 

40 Financial . 20.6 20.2 20.4 +0.08 

500 Stocks ...180. 2 176.5 176 6 +1.28 


Dow Jones 

30 lndU8t 13051 1364 2 1277.7 +1.66 

20 Tranap 623.4 598 5 609.9 +3.21 

15 Ullla 150 1 146.9 148.6 +0.46 

65 Comb 527.3 510 9 517 0 +1.37 


The American Stock Ex c h a n ge 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED FEB. 1, 1985 

(Consolidated) 


Co mo any Sales Lasl Net ChfiQ 

BAT 3.591.700 4-3/16 + Mi 

WangB 2.620,600 27b - 1 % 

DomeP 2,105,300 2 - 3/16 + % 

Kirby 1.594.800 3% - % 

AM Inti*. 1.158.700 5 + 1% 

GlfCd 1,156,500 13% + % 

TIE 1,143,700 7% + % 

Delmed 872,400 3% + 1 

Citadel 834,900 21% +2 

EchoB 832,800 9 + % 


MARKET DIARY Last Prev. 

Week week 

Advances 502 581 

Declines 277 207 

Total Issues 908 913 

New Highs 164 150 

New Lows 14 10 


VOLUME Lasl Year 


14 P.M. New York Close} W “ k To0ate 

Total Sales 52,042,665 210,877,395 

Same Per. 1984.. 32,879,960 169,252.635 
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Losing More Ground 


This year’s budget-cutters' bible seems to be 
"Losing Ground," Charles Murray's book apprais- 
ing social policy in the last 30 years. The Reagan 
budget coining tomorrow is likely to propose deep 
reductions in education, child nutrition and housing 
assistance, and elimination of programs like the 
Job Corps, revenue sharing and urban development 
grants. In agency after agency, officials cite the 
Murray book as a philosophical base for these pro- 
posals, for it concludes that social-welfare pro- 
grams, far from relieving poverty, increase it and 
should be stopped. 

That proposition may be as deeply flawed as it 
is startling, unlikely to survive scrutiny. Yet what a 
paradox if Mr. Murray's argument should fall while 
budget cuts that It supports survive. If the economy 
is as healthy as the President says, this is precisely 
the time when a decent society would try to help 
poor people prosper, too. ' 

• 

The popular impression, writes Mr. Murray, is 
that the attack on poverty began in the early 60's but 
that real progress came only after President John- 
son started spending real money in 1965. The author 
contends that poverty actually fell sharply before 
1965 and much less so afterward. Then, though so- 
cial spending kept going up well into the 70’s, 
progress stopped. "The number of people living in 
poverty stopped declining just as the public-assist- 
ance program budgets and the rate of increase in 
those budgets were highest.” 

Why? Mr. Murray finds his answer in the pro- 
grams themselves. They have created disincentives 
to work. "For the first time in American history, it 
became socially acceptable within poor communi- 
ties to be unemployed . . . When working no longer 
provides either income or status, the last reason for 
working has truly vanished. The man who keeps 
working is, in fact, a chump.” 

What to do? Obviously, If social programs do 
harm, then stop them — welfare, Medicaid, food 
stamps, unemployment insurance and all the rest. 


Mr. Murray’s argument, however, is troubled 
by some big holes. Here is just one: the baby boom. 
He thinks the increases in unemployment and wel- 
fare caseloads among young blacks arose because 
of work disincentives. When society gives away 
more money, people stop trying so hard to earn it. 
But what if there is suddenly a huge increase in the 
number of vulnerable people? 

The baby boom that began in 1947 did not con- 
sist only of the young urban professional whites now 
bidding up real estate prices on the Upper West 
Side. It also included young, urban and decidedly 
nonprofessional blacks. When the number of young 
black men, lacking education and skills, shoots up 
abruptly! it's little wonder that their unemployment 
rate shoots up, too. 

When the number of young black women — the 
category most likely to depend on public assistance 
— shoots up abruptly, it should not be surprising 
when welfare caseloads climb. In 1960, there were 
761,000 black women aged 15 to 19. In 1980, there 
were 1,505,000. 

That increase is not the only explanation for in- 
creased welfare enrollment; and there's surely 
something to Mr. Murray’s belief that welfare 
creates disincentives to work. It’s a fragile plat- 
form, however, on which to base a call for demolish- 
ing social welfare, a call that people in Washington 
have turned into a budgetary club against the poor . 

President Reagan does not himself swing such 
a club. He proudly asserts that a million blacks have 
left the unemployment rolls because of the eco- 
nomic boom. A rising tide lifts all the boats. But 
what about the poor, both black and white, who can- 
not work or who work but cannot earn enough to 
live? They have no boats, no access to the growth of 
these boom years. 

These boom years: It is precisely now, not in 
the lean years, that a sensible society would try 
hardest to help its poor citizens gain ground. The 
Reagan budget coming up tomorrow, proposing yet 
more cuts in food, housing and health, sounds like 
an exercise in losing ground, and interest. 


The Trouble With the Joint Chiefs ~ 


Next to the President, the chiefs of the armed 
forces are the highest ranking officers. Their power 
is tightly confined by making them a committee, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, allowed only to advise the 
President and Secretary of Defense. But the price of 
protecting civilian control in that way is a command 
system that creaks with inefficiency. 

Many students of the problem believe the ineffi- 
ciencies imperil national security, and they offer di- 
verse proposals for reform. The latest is a forth- 
coming report from the Center for Strategic and In- 
ternational Studies at Georgetown University. It 
would make the chairman of the Joint Chiefs a true 
deputy to the Secretary of Defense, with the power 
to resolve interservice rivalries in matters of com- 
mand, budget and strategic planning. 

To its critics, interservice rivalry is the bane of 
the present system. Each of the four Chiefs "repre- 
sents" his own service — Army, Navy, Air Force 
and Marines — and may dissent from joint recom- 
mendations. Hence the committee is seldom able to 
resolve service conflicts or set priorities under a 
budget ceiling. The advice the Chiefs tender to the 
Secretary of Defense, according to former Secre- 
tary Harold Brown, is "almost without exception ei- 
ther not very useful or the reverse of being helpful. 
That is, worse than nothing." 

Service rivalries extend from the Pentagon to 
the battlefield. In Vietnam, the United States had 
five separate air forces; rather than cooperate, 
each service sought to carve out a larger mission for 
itself. When President Carter asked for a Rapid De- 
ployment Force to defend the Persian Gulf, the 
Joint Chiefs took years to develop a multiservice 
force instead of instantly assigning the job to the 
Marines. No single commander directed the ground 
forces that took Grenada because the Army and 
Navy couldn’t agree. 

Some redundancy and rivalry can be stimulat- 
ing and even necessary. But taken to extremes, as 


in divided command or foot-dragging on interserv- 
ice missions, internal rivalries can paralyze. Ef- . 
forts to integrate the armed forces have been gen- 
erally supported by the Army and strenuously re- 
sisted by the Navy. The reason is evident: The 
Army needs the Navy or the Air Force to get any- 
where; the Navy has its own army — the Marines — 
and its own air force. Navy Secretary John Leh m an 
derides such proposals as a recipe for creating a 
"Prussian-style general staff” that would subvert 
civilian control and dilute the authority of opera- 
tional commanders. He could be right. 


Yet whatever the merits of any reorganization, 
the underlying problem is too serious to ignore. 

Gen. David Jones, a former chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs, traces in our military history "a dis- 
concerting pattern: (1) Unpreparedness at the 
onset of each new crisis or war; (2) initial failures; 
(3) reorganizing while fighting; (4) building our de- 
fenses as we crank up our industrial base; (5) pre- 
vailing by wearing the enemy down — by being big- 
ger, not smarter.” Future wars may not allow this 
luxury. The outcome may depend on whatever is at 
hand. 

Much of the blame probably lies with civilian 
leaders who have defined excessive or vague objec- 
tives, or both. Much lies with Congress, which 
thwarts long-term planning with unpredictable 
budgets and parochial impositions. Much lies with 
defense contractors who foist ovencostly and over- 
complex weapons on the services. But that still 
leaves fault with the services for tolerating bureau- 
cratic rigidities and rivalries that can seriously im- 
pair their performance. 

Those who seek to reform the defense establish- 
ment may err in their proposals, but their anxieties 
deserve attention. 


Topics 

Gratuitous Insults 


Indecent Welcome 

Only a writer with the bitter pen of 
a Durenmatt could do justice to the 
scene in Graz, Austria. Defense 
Minister Frischenschlager, a mem- 
ber of the rightist Freedom Party, 
saw fit to welcome a former SS major 
found guilty of causing the death of 
600 Italian villagers in 1944. 

The Minister now says he regrets 
his indecent welcome for Walter 
Reder. Well he should. Austria has 
worked hard to live down its reputa- 
tion as a too-zealous ally of Nazi Ger- 
many. It has become a haven for 
Eastern Europe’s political refugees, 
and a way station for Jews emigrat- 
ing from the Soviet Union. The De- 
fense Minister's gratuitous gesture 
stuffed a jackboot in his mouth. 

Reder was only months away from 
completing his full sentence for the 
massacre he ordered In the mountain 
village of Marzabotto. Successive 


Austrian Governments have pres- 
sured Italy to release this last war 
criminal in its prisons. Italy finally 
complied because It needs Vienna's 
cooperation to contain separatist sen- 
timent in German-speaking Alto 
Adige. 

Greeting Reder as a kind of hero 
was worse than a "mis judgment” — 
the Defense Minister’s limp word. It 
was a moral affront. Assuredly most 
Austrians look back with shame on 
collaboration with Hitler, a native 
son. But the Vienna Woods have 
darker comers, and it’s dismaying to 
see a Defense Minister appealing to 
the creatures lurking there. 


Petracide 

What’s the cultural equivalent of 
genocide? Call It "petracide,” or the 
destruction of ancient stonework, 
with a resonance of patricide. It oc- 


curred recently when nine bombs 
damaged Borobudur, a Buddhist tem- 
ple in Indonesia that is among the 
treasures of Asia. 

Both a shrine and superb work of 
art, Borobudur is as much a national 
symbol as the Parthenon. Its gal- 
leries are adorned with 1,300 depic- 
tions of the life of Buddha. Three 
miles of circular paths bring visitors 
to a domed temple ringed by moun- 
tains in central Java. It was built 11 
centuries ago by a vanished dynasty, 
later covered by volcanic ash and 
rediscovered in 1814. 

Borobudur’ s restoration, costing 
$20 million, was laudably promoted 
and partly funded by Unesco and 
completed in 1983. Terrorists, evi- 
dently Moslem extremists, struck at 
the temple with malign design, ex- 
ploding their bombs among 76 bell- 
shaped towers in the upper level. The 
defaced towers are a mindless adver- 
tisement for any cause. 


Letters 




Keeping Equal Justice Under Law a Reality 


To t's Editor: 

f j offrey Aronow’s argument that 
lawyers should pay the defendant's 
ygal costs contributes to the miscon- 
ception that the victims and their 
lawyers are responsible for “the 
problem with our legal system” (Op- 
Ed, Jan. 19). His assertion that our 
system, including the contingent fee, 
encourages excessive “marginal or 
frivolous" suits is apparently unsup- 
ported by any data. 

In fact, in the Federal courts and in 
almost every state system, frivolous 
cases can be and are dismissed with- 
out a trial, by procedures for dismissal 
by motion and by s ummar y judgment. 
Furthermore, most courts have rules 
that judges can and do use to discipline 
lawyers who file riahns (and de- 
fenses) without a good-faith basis. 

The contingent fee, rather than en- 
couraging lawyers to bring frivolous 
suits, does precisely the opposite. Un- 
less a lawyer is successful, he gets 
nothing, and if the suit is lost, he had 
advanced significant costs, which as a 
practical matter, he usually cannot re- 
cover from the client. The invest m e n t 
of time in a complex products liability 
or malpractice case is not the trifling 
thing Mr. Aronow suggests. Lincoln 
correctly observed that a lawyer's 
stock in trade is advice and time. 

Mr. Aronow argues that there is lit- 
tle cost risk to a lawyer to bring a 
“frivolous” claim, but that for a de- 
fendant the risks and costs are high 
“when it takes a complex case before 


a jury/' A case cannot be threatening 
and at the same time frivolous, partic- 
ularly if the plaintiff's lawyer has put 
in only enough time to file a complaint 
and “keep the claim alive," instead of 
preparing it properly. 

A claim that is truly frivolous will 
be thrown out tty the judge without 
the jury ever considering it or will be 
given short shrift by juries, who de- 
spite their reputed sympathy with the 
“injured plaintiff,” find for defend- 
ants in a substantial percentage of 
personal-injury cases. 

A problem of much greater concern 
to lawyers, judges and legal scholars 
alike is the abuse of deposition and 
other pretrial devices, not by contin- 
gent-fee lawyers, but. primarily by 
those lawyers representing large cor- 
porations who can charge by the hour 
and use the superior economic power 
of their client to gain advantages in 
the litigation, unrelated to the merits 
of the case. 

For example, in both DES and as- 
bestos litigation, defendants insist on 
deposing some experts for the plain- 
tiffs repeatedly, despite their having 
testified in the same way on the same 
issues in prior trials and depositions. 

Our legal system has made it pos- 
sible for the humblest of citizens to 
obtain a good lawyer ‘to represent 
them against the rich and powerful. 
Whatever its problems, it has made 
a reality of the motto "Equal Justice 
Under Law,” 

Most products liability, malprac- 


tice and securities cases are both dif- 
ficult and expensive .for the plaintiff 
and his lawyer. Creating the risk to a 
plaintiffs lawyer that he may have to 

pay the costs of the defense as well as 

the costs of the plaintiff can only have 
the effect of chilling the incentive of 
lawyers to bring difficult cases. Such 
an outcome can only result in less 
access to justice for the ordinary 
citizen. Albert P. Zajmn 

Boston, Jan. 22, 1985 

The writer is a lawyer. 


Where There’s a Will 

To the Editor: - 

On lawsuits, clients, assets and 
costs (Henry G. Miller, Op-Ed., Jan. 
26): 

At an annual banquet of the Amer- 
ican Law Institute held In Washington 
around 1954, the guest of honor, who 
was the British Ambassador, told us 
of a barrister who was informed by 
the manag in g clerk of his chambers 
that the instructing solicitor in a 
pending contest over a will had noti- 
fied them to stop work and return the 
brief, because the parties had arrived 
at ah amicable arrangement. ■ 

“What!” exclaimed the barrister, 
“Settle the case, and let that magnifi- 
cent estate be frittered away among 
the beneficiaries?” Leon Lipson 

New Haven. Jan. 26, 1985 
The writer is H. R. Luce Professor of 
Jurisprudence at Yale. 


The Army’s Long War Against Umbrellas 


To the Editor: 

Regarding “Army Bans Umbrel- 
las” (news article, Jan. 18), this is not 
the only encounter with umbrellas in 
U.S. Army history. 

London during World War II was no 
less an umbrella-intensive town than it 
is today, and many American soldiers 
— especially officers — had begun car- 
rying them. This affectation, together 
with wearing plastic cap covers, 
grated on the garrison-trained nerves 
of the London Base Section command- 
er, Gen. John C. H. Lee. 

By late 1943, the subject had be- 
come a staff -conference item, and my 
commanding officer. Hugh Rowan of 
the Chemical Warfare Service, was 
commanded to stop the rain, as it 
were, by producing a chemical treat- 
ment that would make officers' head- 
gear shed water. The chief officer of 
the Ordnance Section was volun- 
teered to provide a personal cap for 
experimental use. 

The cap was gingerly passed from 
desk to desk in the C.W.S. headquar- 
ters office, then sent to our technical 
section in Cheltenham for review and 
compliance. 

Reports from tferegaye^ hints of 
problems’ and' then progress'; and, 
after a decent interval, the cap was 
returned to us in London. All hands 
shared the well-earned satisfaction at 
having advanced the war effort in 


such a meaningful way, and my com- 
manding officer carried the cap to the 
next staff conference for a demon- 
stration and fitting. 

The demonstration proved the cap 
completely waterproof, but the fitting 



proved something else: the water- 
proofing agent had H»nHntehi»d the 
cap ty about three Ajzgti. o . r ;{3 - 
By now it was 1944, and General 
Lee’s attention -fo rainwear . wa^-di- 
verted by the need to move many of 
his officers to what is known as sunny 
France. . Frederic K. Patton 
H artford, Jan. 21, 1985 


House the Homeless 
Under Tax Shelters 

To the Editor: 

There is much discussion these 
days about tax shelters. Special firms 
are set up for one purpose only: to 
create tax shelters for those in upper- 
income brackets. Financial experts 
advise people on how to avoid taxes. 
And all this is considered legal by a 
government beset by a mind-boggling 
budget deficit. 

People put money into nonworking 
farms and ranches, nonproducing 
mines and oil wells, nonviable rental 
properties, nonnmmng race horses 
and other {unprofitable ventures. 

There is much discussion, too, 
these days about shelters for the 
homeless. Throughout the country, 
tfrnn<sap 4 fc of h uman bein g are living 
mi the streets, or huddled in aban- 
doned, dilapidated apartments and 
warehouses, unren table stores, 

houses of worship, armories and pub- 
lic waiting rooms. 

Let the Government allow the con- 
struction and maintenance of habita- 
ble shelters to be used as tax shelters 
for those in upper-income brackets. 

ipjgbtjvbe feasible Xor j 

shatters, obtain qqfen 
tribiitions and authorize the I.R.S. 
to make these contributions tax- 
deductible. TOBY LOSIN 

New York, Jan. 25, 1985 


A King Day Conflict In Los Angeles, the Police Entrap One Another 


To the Editor: 

Beginning in 1986, by act of Con- 
gress, Martin Luther King Jr. Day 
will be a public holiday cm the third 
Monday in January. The range of pos- 
sible dates is Jan. 15-21. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is inaugu- 
rated Jan. 20 every fourth year. When 
the constitutional inauguration date 
falls on a Sunday, the public cere- 
mony is held (xi Monday, Jan. 21. 

Apparently, Congress overlooked 
the fact that Martin Luther King Jr. 
Day will coincide with two of every 
seven future Presidental inauguration 
days, as it would have done this year. 

Monday, Jan. 20, 1997, will be both 
Martin Luther King Jr. Day and Inau- 
guration Day, unless Congress acts on 
the conflict, perhaps by moving Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. Day to the preced- 
ing Friday in years when it would coin- 
cide with the Presidential inaugura- 
tion. Frank b. lewis 

New York, Jan. 23. 1985 


To the Editor: _ . 

Edwin Moses is not a fallen boro; 
he is a citizen caught up by a perni- 
cious police practice: the use of 
decoys to solicit solicitations. Despite 
the niceties of the local definition, the 
use of decoys to solicit solicitations Is 
entrapment, and the practice ought to 
be discredited and done away with. 

It is amazing that most of the com- 
mentary on the arrest of the Olympic 
hurdler expressed no skepticism on 
this point. Everyone seems to be ask- 
ing the two-time gold medalist and for- 
mer honor student. Why did you do this 
terrible thing? Nobody seems to be 
asking the Los Angeles police. Why do 
you continue this insidious practice? 

There isn’t a citizen alive who 
couldn't be arrested for something if 
tbe police were ag g re ss ive enough in 
their tactics. There are enough laws 
on the books to incarcerate us all. 

Tbe Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment seems to have a mania about so- 


licitation. In June 1982. two plain- 
clothes officers unknown to each 
other, one male and one female, tried 
to arrest each other for solicitation. 
The case dropped out of sight, but it 
would have been interesting to see it 
go to trial. The basis for .solicitation 
as an arrestable offense might have 
come tumbling down. 

If every proposition made by one 
person to another were cause for ar- 
rest, who would be left free? 

Defining solicitation as a crime, 

and trying to eliminate it by sporadic 
arrests, is like trying to eliminate all 
the fish in a pond by catching the ones 
that jump into the air: ineffective and 
not worth the effort, and often fatal to 
the few that get caught. 

When Edwin Moses’ case goes to 
trial, I hope his lawyers find a way to 
challenge the law. The law, not 
Moses’ behavior, is unsound. Legisla- 
tors, take note. John Jordan 

Philadelphia, Jan. 27, 1985 


Benefits of Biomedical Research Far Outweigh the Costs 


To the Editor: 

As representatives of institutions 
heavily involved in biomedical re- 
search and in the training of our fu- 
ture biomedical scientists, we write 
to express our disagreement with 
your editorial of Jan. 28 (“How Much 
Research Is Enough?") and our great 
concern about the proposed reduction 
in the number of new grants funded 
by the National Institutes of Health. 

This reduction in funds would dis- 
courage young investigators from 
embarking on careers in biomedical 
research and would pose a grave 
threat to the continuing development 
of such research in this country. 

As you correctly point out, questions 
might be raised about the optimal 
level of funds for biomedical research. 
However, the Office of Management 
and Budget’s directive reverses a con- 
sidered decision made by Congress. 

We must also point out that the $26 
billion you refer to covers all Federal 
spending for “civilian research.” The 
Federal contribution specifically tar- 
geted to health research and develop- 
ment is projected at slightly more 
than $6 billion, only $4 billion of which 
is allocated for research funded by 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


tbe National Institutes of Health. 

While that is a formidable number 
of dollars, it is small compared with 
our annual health-care bill of more 
than $300 billion. The annual increase 
in our health-care bill alone between 
1981 and 1982 was over $35 billion. 

In fact, the increase in the number 
of N.I.H. grants funded as proposed 
by Congress is long overdue, in our 
opinion. There has been no significant 
change in this number since 1978, de- 
spite highly significant break- 
throughs that offer great promise of 
solutions to important biomedical 
problems. The proportion or ap- 
proved applications that receive 
funds has declined from 80 percent in 
1978 to less than 35 percent in 1982. 

While it may be correct to say that 
some research is "forgettable,” the 
same can be said for all creative ac- 
tivities, including literature, music, 


--- Mini Uiajr UU1U UK f 

to important advances in health car 
Very few of. the research propoei 
at peril, in our informed judgme 
will prove "forgettable.” Biome 
cal research has led to improvemc 
in the length and quality of life, a 
experience has shown that the ba 
fits of this research far outweigh 
cost- Bernard L. Horech 

Joshua Lederbej 
Thomas H. Meikle. Paul a. Mar 
David D. Thomps 
N ew York, Jan. 31 , 11 
The writers are , respectively, dean 
Cornell’s Graduate School' of Medi 
Sciences, president of Rockefeller li 
versity, dean of Cornell’s Medical C 
lege, president of Memorial-Sloan K 
iering Cancer Center, director of n 
Y ork Hospital. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


A Flaw in Radical T ax Reform 


WASHINGTON | James Reston 


By Norman J. Omstein 

WASHINGTON — It would appear 
flat the climate for a flat or modified 
flat tax is as favorable as could be. 
But there is one factor, overlooked so 
far, that may give pause to many peo- 
ple who are so enthusiastic about tax 
simplification- That is the probability 
that radical tax reform could, over 
time, lead to a more-intrusive Gov- 
ernment. 

Any system 'of taxation plays three 
main redes: raising revenue; shaping 
the nature of economic investment 
and growth; and faflnenrii^ g social 
policy. We already have had an exten- 
sive debate about the first; while all 
the major flatter-tax proposals are 
"revenue-neutral,” each has been de- 
signed with the understanding that 
the need to raise money to shrink the 
budget deficit may require adjust- 
ments. On the second ride, the con- 
sensus among economists is that a 
more neutral tax code, one that does 
not distort investments into unpro- 
ductive tax shelters or unnecessary 
office buildings or dying industries, 
would be a real step forward. 

So far, so good. But what about the 
third role — influencing social poli- 
cy? Over the decades, we have added 
provisions, exceptions, “loopholes,” 
and incentives to the tax code, usually 
for one overriding reason: to foster 
better social ends in the least obtru- 
sive, most efficient way possible. Our 
social ends have included Mihawririg 
charitable organizations (by provid- 
ing incentives for private-sector con- 
tributions), encouraging and protect- 
ing the goal of home ownership 
(through mortgage interest deduc- 
tions), encouraging provision of basic 
benefits to workers, like health bene- 
fits (through various tax incentives to 
employers and employees) and 
countless others. 

Why did we do all these thing s 
through the tax code? Because the al- 
ternative was so unpalatable and 
inefficient: more Government pro- 
grams, intervention and regulation. 

Take charities. As a nation, we 
plainly wanted to encourage and pro- 
tect philanthropic organizations. But 
what if we had decided not to do so 
through tax incentives that encour- 
aged individuals to give. We would 
very likely have done it through a 
Government program that appropri- 
ates money and allocates it to desig- 
nated charitable organizations — in 
other words, by Government bureau- 
crats deciding which charities are de- 
serving or not. 

We have had a fair approximation 
of that process in the past few years 
in the way that the Federal Govern- 
ment, through its Office of Personnel 
Management, has bandied the com- 
bined, Federal employee campaign 
for *tfae United Way; bringing insdrrife 
newly favored conservative action or- 
ganizations while trying to exclude, 
for example, Planned Parenthood. 

The same thing is true of nearly 
every other program protected or en- 
hanced through the tax system. The 
lesson is that if we eliminate the tax 
preference, the outcome will be a new 
program, bureaucracy or set of regu- 
lations that relies that much less on 
free-market forces and individual in- 
centives. 

Does anybody believe, for example, 
that if we scrap the various tax 
breaks that favor “smokestack” 
basic industries that our society will 
let them die — even if, in pure eco- 
nomic terms, they should? Of course 
not. We’ll simply turn to a combina- 
tion of bailouts and direct Govern- 
ment subsidies, and beef up protec- 
tionist barriers. 

All of this should give conserya- 

No rman J. Omstein is a resident 
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fives hell-bent for flat-tax reform 
some considerable pause. It should do 
the same for forward-looking lib- 
erals, with an added twist: with tax 
reform, at least afew important Gov- 
ernment goals and roles cherished by 
liberals are likely to be reduced or 
eliminated and not resurrected. 

This is not to deny the tangible 


More Trivial Pursuit 


benefits of tax reform. There is also 
merit to the notion of periodically 
scraping the barnacles off the ship of 
state, even if they would eventually 
be replaced by new ones. But pure 
economic goals are not the whole 
story here. There were important, ra- 
tional and legitimate reasons that 
drew us over the years to work much 


social policy through tax provisions 
and incentives instead of through 
Government programs. 

If we eradicate our current tax sys- 
tem, there will be costs to pay, and 
one of them, ironically, may well be 
more-intrusive Government. As this 
reality descends on the tax debate, 
the flat tax may just fizzle. □ 
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V-E Day, the Right Way 


By David Schoenbaum 

WASHINGTON — There is some- 
thing remarkably wrong-beaded but 
also funny about current efforts to 
celebrate the 40th anniversary of V-E 
Day, the Allied triumph over Nazi 
Germany, in May without at the same 
time embarrassing the Germans — 
our Germans, that is, the West Ger- 
mans. It would be a mistake not .to in- 
clude them. Our enemies in 1945, they 
are now among our most important 
democratic allies. 

Last weekend, President Reagan 
went on the radio, apparently re- 
sponding to urgent, even frantic, 
West German signals of distress that 
we might celebrate the occasion as a 
victory over Germany. In fact, we 
have both a right and a reason to cele- 
brate our history — reasons that the 
Germans should understand and 
share? ^ •**'*' ; •“ . 

The problem began last ' year. As 
Bonn has been quick to point out, ex- 
clusion of West Germans from last 
June’s official commemoration of the 
D-Day landing s wounded German 
sensibilities from the North Sea to the 
Alps. A commiserative President 
Francois Mitterrand of France, him- 
self a German prisoner through the 
war, later invited Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of West Germany for a joint and 
solemn hour at the Verdun battlefield 
of World War I. But it will evidently 
take more than that to lift the chill. 

Only recently, Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher of Britain tried to 
warm the relationship by suspending 
plans for any national celebration in 
May on grounds that it could only re- 
vive bad feeling toward an Important 
and close ally. Similarly, President 
Reagan has now announced that he 
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will not, after all, tour the site of the 
Dachau concentration camp on his 
spring trip to West Germany because 
“the Germans of today are not a part 
of that, and shouldn’t be made to feel 
that they are.” 

This, of course, is true. But it is not 
at all clear from the President’s radio 
interview that he has grasped the hill 
significance of the fact that today’s 
Germans are not Nazis. 

In the end, ironically, it may be the 
Germans themselves who do most to 
celebrate the day. Certainly, the East 
Germans are planning to take politi- 
cal advantage of the occasion. Inti- 
mations of a whooping anti-Fascist 
extravaganza in Moscow and there- 
fore East Berlin have already in- 
duced still more chills in Bonn. 

Anxious to prove that they are not 
Nazis, the West Germans may also 
feel called upon to mark the occasion 
after all. Chancellor Kohl plans to ap- 
pear atthe “desolate site of Bergen- 
Belsen, the first concentration camp 
discovered by the British. An ecu- 
menical service in the Cologne cathe- 
dral seems to be another possibility. 

For us, the anniversary is an occa- 
sion to recall our part in a struggle 
with totalitarian evil that we under- 
estimated until it was nearly too late. 
In a world rich in dilemmas and com- 
plexities, the choice, for once, was 
spectacularly simple. Though it took 
some doing, we did the right thing and 
won as unambiguous a victory as any 
in our history. 

Bom or not when American troops 
liberated Germany, all Americans 
have lived with the consequences 
since. Some of these are fairly ab- 
stract or complicated — like the ex- 
tent of our responsibility for Euro- 
pean security and the best way to help 
deter aggression. But others can only 
be grounds for lasting satisfaction. 
Among them is our relationship with 
what is probably our closest ally, 
democratic West Germany. 

For the West German Government, 
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Speaking to Pretoria 


Tucson, Ariz. 

E ven in this conservative state, 
South Africa is an issue. The 
Legislature is expected this ses- 
sion to consider bills requiring stare 
pension funds to sell shares in compa- 
nies that operate in South Africa. 
Across the country, across ideologi- 
cal lines, there is a concern about 
America’s relationship to apartheid. 

The question is what the United 
States caw usefully do. What message 
can President Reagan or Congress or 
a state legislature send to Pretoria 
that has a chance of accomplishing 
something, of moving South Africa 
away from the structure of racism? 

Of course interested Americans 
have different views. But I think 
there would be broad agreement on a 
number of points to be made to the 
South African Government now. The 
objectives would have to be limited, 
practical and consistent with the 
most basic American beliefs — the 
beliefs that moved 35 conservative 
Congressmen to speak out against 
apartheid last December. 

First, the United States should call 
for an end to what is in a sense the 
most devastating violation of hu m a n 
dignity in South Africa. That is the 
system of rules that separate black 
families, that make men live apart 
from their wives and children. 

In the desolate .“homelands,” 

where millions of blacks are assigned 

by law, there are virtually no jobs. To 
survive, men go to work in the cities 
awn send money home. Most are le- 
gally forbidden to bring their families 
with them. They live in single-sex 
hostels under grim conditi on s for as 
long as 10 or 15 years, going home for 
at most a month a year. 

The message to Pretoria wndd nor 
be hard for Americans to agree on: 


“Let your people live where they can 
get work, and let their families live 
with them.”- 

Second is the practice of transport- 
ing whole blade communities from 
where they may have lived for genera- 
tions because they are within what has 
been declared a “white area.” Up- 
ward of 2J5 million people have been 
moved hundreds of mites to places 
where they have no -decent land or 
homes or job prospects. 

President Reagan condemned that 
practice last December, and hardly 
any American would, disagree with 
his words as a standard now. He 
called on the South African Govern- 
ment to end “the forced removal of 
blacks from their communities.” 

Third, there is the question of citi- 
zenship. Four of the tiny homelands 
have so far been declared “national 
states.” Millions of Macks have been 
told that they are citizens of those 
states, though many have never set 
foot in them and their independence Is 
not recognized by any other country . 

“Stop telling natural-bom South Af- 
ricans that they are citizens of an- 
other country.” That is one more 
message that Americans should find 
it easy to send. 

Mild as those proposals must seem, 
the South African Government would 
surely denounce them as interfering. 
But there is reason to think that 
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they might nevertheless be effective. 

This is a time of increasing strain in 
South Africa. Urban blacks have 
made significant economic gains but 
remain totally excluded from the 
political system. Their frustration is 
increasing, and so is official repres- 
sion; hundreds of people have been' 
detained without trial in the last year, 
and the army has been sent into black 
townships. Foreign, especially Amer- 
ican, concern is growing. 

President P. W. Botha, in a speech 
two weeks ago, hinted at reforms. He 
mentioned the removal of black com- 
munities and said “Clarity must be 
reached soon on the question of citizen- 
ship.” But -it was all In vague language 
— far too vague to be meaningful to 
the black majority. Indeed, it sounded 
as if it was designed mainly to tell for- 
eigners that change is coming and 
pressure would be counterproductive. 

Mr. Botha has a white constituency 
that does not want to give up its 
power, so we can understand his re- 
luctance to offer anything that blacks 
would regard as meaningful. But that 
way lies more bitterness, repression 
and radicalization of the problem. 

That is why the United States would 
be right to press for those limited but 
significant changes — significant in 
human terms. We would be helping 
the by-now fragile chance of gradual 
change in South Africa. 

It is too late for mere words. We 
should tell the Government of South 
Africa that unless it takes those steps 
within a year, sanctions will follow. 
Congress might use that approach as 
it considers the pending bills to block 
further U.S. corporate investment 
and take other economic measures 
against South Africa. Pretoria should 
be left in no doubt that the United 
States wants real change now. □ 


the meaning of the day should be at 
least as clear as it is for us. The 
United States officially denied in 1945 
that Germany was a liberated coun- 
try, insisting like the Nazis them- 
selves that “German’* and “Nazi” 
were interchangeable terms. But we 
soon caught on that this was nonsense 
and had been since 1933 when a mi- 
nority of voters elected Hitler and Da- 
chau was opened as a concentration 
camp for anti-Nazi Germans. 

For them and millions of their fel- 
low citizens. V-E Day was at least a 
new beginning. Today’s Federal Re- 
public, a solid international citizen 
and the most durably democratic 
German state in history, would be 
unimaginable without it. If this isn’t 
ground for celebration, common cele- 
bration, it’s hard to imagine what is. 
It is a mystery how any democratic 
government, not to mentiqn a “great 
communicator,” could pass it up. G 


Washington 
Among the many puzzling pleas- 
Oures and trivial pursuits in 
Washington these days, none is 
more fun than trying to figure out 
why some top officials are chosen, 
why some move up, move over, .stay 
on or move out. 

It is seldom explained why any of 
these things happen. Some people are 
appointed with more deficits than 
qualifications for the work they are 
supposed to do (Secretary of Labor 
Raymond J. Donovan). Some are 
kicked out with glowing letters of 
praise from the President (Secretary 
of the Interior James Watt). 

Others like former Secretary of State 
AI Haig go quietly into the night and 
then write books praising the purposes 
of the Administration but damning its 
confusion in terms that even House 
Speaker O'Neill would hesitate to use. 

There are some candid dropouts like 
Attorney General William French 
Smith who leave simply because they 
want to go home, or Mike Deaver who 
is leaving the White House simply be- 
cause be wants to make more money. 

That makes sense. But why do 
some stick when they aren’t needed, 
while others leave who are needed? 
And why do they give such feeble rea- 
sons for sticking or leaving? 

For example, Big Ed Meese is a 
nice guy and a buddy of the President 
who is determined to be Attorney 
General. He says he has done nothing 
illegal, which is certified .by a com- 
mittee of investigators, and has done 
nothing unethical, which is in dispute. 
But he insists anyway that since the 
President has confidence in him, why 
shouldn’t the Senate? 

It's an odd argument to come from 
a man who wants to be the principal 
lawyer of the land, but you can bet the 
rent it will prevail. He will be con- 
firmed by the Senate, but he has left 
so many doubts behind about his abil- 
ity, his judgment and his notion of 
equal justice that the chances are 
that he will never be able to retain the 
confidence that his job requires. 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick is a dif- 
ferent puzzle. She may very well be 
the most thoughtful and intellectual 
historian among the President’s for- 
eign policy advisers, so it’s easy to 
understand why she felt lonely. 

Also, the guess here is that she got 
bored with the endless arguments 
within the U.N. and the Administra- 
tion, and even with her cushy official 
living quarters in the Waldorf Towers 
in New York, and wanted out to think 
and write and come home to Washing- 
ton and goto France, which she loves. 

Nothing could be more reasonable, 
but that’s not what she said or did. Not 
since the days of Mme. Ernestine Schu- 
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maxm He ink has a lady said she was 
retiring from public life and then made 
so many farewell appearances. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick did what most de- 
parting officials do. She suggested 
that maybe by writing and speaking 
and teaching she might have more in- 
fluence on foreign policy as a private 
citizen than she had at the U.N and 
with the Cabinet. 

“In private life perhaps more than 
in public life,” she said, “I can speak 
out clearly on behalf of such shared 
foreign policy objectives as restoring 
and preserving American strength, 
supporting democracy and Independ- 
ence in the hemisphere, defending 
our friends, our principles and our in- 
terests in the Middle East and else- 
where." 

Maybe so. There’s something 
kindly about these generous depar- 
tures. Why go out and slam the door? 
The only thing wrong with them is 
that they conceal honest differences 
and lead to decisions that are easy but 
not always wise. 

Keeping Mr. Meese as the nominee 
for Attorney General was awkward, 
but not all that hard, and the Presi- 
dent stuck with him and is now stuck 
with him. Keeping Dr. Kirkpatrick 
was harder. She had tbe courage of 
the President's convictions, and Mr. 
Meese had his loyalty to the Presi- 
dent, whatever the President’s con- 
victions were. So Mr. Reagan backed 
Mr. Meese and let Dr. Kirkpatrick go. 

What is left out of this discussion of 
the art of resigning is the art of ap- 
pointing officials in tbe first place. 
The President appointed his personal 
attorney, William French Smith, as 
his first Attorney General, and his 
next best friend, Ed Meese, to sue-, 
ceed him. Like President Kennedy, 
who appointed his brother Bobby as 
Attorney General, Mr. Reagan 
wanted a protective friend In charge 
of the Justice Department. 

What to do about all this, if any- 
thing, is at least a good exercise in 
trivial pursuit. As things are going, 
the President has lost a strong Am- 
bassador and will gain a weak and 
wounded Attorney General. It’s not 
the way he wanted it, but he ap- 
pointed them in the first place, and 
lets them move up, move over, stay 
on or move out as they like, without 
explanation. □ 


THE WORLD COURT 
AND THE 
RIGHT TO KNOW 

An Open Letter to 
the American People 


In his Inaugural Address January 20 President Reagan spoke eloquently of 
the great American ideals that he and his feliow-citizens must strive to 
uphold. Yet only two days previously the President had directed that the 
U.S. Government take no further part in the World Court proceedings 
dealing with Nicaragua’s suit against the United States for violating 
international law by supporting paramilitary attacks by rebels in Nicaragua 
and by mining its harbors. This dishonorable boycott of the World Court 
betrays America's historic ideals for international peace and for the rule of 
law throughout the world. President Reagan is clearly a man of many 
contradictions. 

As Anthony Lewis states in his excellent article on Presidential powers 
without accountability ( New York Times, Op-Ed Jan. 21), “The Reagan 
Administration feared that the court proceeding would bring out the facts of 
its aid to terrorist activities and focus attention on its violation of treaties." 
Thus the U.S. withdrawal from World Court jurisdiction means that President 
Reagan is again trying to avoid accountability by concealing the truth and is 
violating the American people's basic civil liberty, the right to know. 


Corliss Lamont, Chairperson 

Edith Tiger, Director 

Leonard B. Boudin, Genera/ Counsel 

National Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee 

175 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10160 
(212)673-2040 
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By MICHAEL BILLINGTON 


London 

T he private life of T. S. Eliot 
has always been shrouded in 
a good deal of mystery. It is 
generally known that this 
St. Louis-bom Emigre wrote 
some of this century’s most resonant 
poetry while working in a London 
bank, was received into the Anglican 
Church in 1927 and became a distin- 
guished editor with the publisher 
Faber and Faber. But the young 
Eliot's dictum that "Poetry is not the 
expression of, but the escape from 
personality” has acted as a deterrent 
to biographical investigators and 
been accepted as the ultimate truth 
about an impersonal classicist. 

Two recent events have changed all 
that and suggested there is a direct 
link between the public poetry and 
Eliot’s private anguish. One is Peter 
Ackroyd’s acclaimed, unofficial biog- 
raphy of Eliot (published last fall). 
The other is Michael Hastings’s play 
"Tom and Viv," which opens in New 
York at the Public Theater cm 
Wednesday and is a slightly re-cast 
version of the production first seen at 
London's Royal Court last February. 

The play deals with Eliot’s unhappy 
first marriage to an unstable, upper- 
middle-class English girl, Vivien 
Haigh-Wood. Mr. Hastings (whose 10 
previous stage plays include a study 
of Lee Harvey Oswald) confessed in 
an interview that, while writing the 
play, he used to wake up in the middle 
of the night with chronic nosebleed 
and in a panicky sweat in case he had 
got it all w r on g: a measure of the 
nervousness surrounding any at- 
tempt to probe behind Eliot’s careful- 
ly-preserved mask. 

Until "Tom and Viv” opened in 
London little was known about Eliot’s 
first marriage, mainly because 
friends and family were loathe to dis- 
cuss the subject. But Mr. Hastings's 
play, spanning the period from 1915, 
when the couple first met in Oxford, 
to 1947 when Viv died after 12 years in 
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a London mental home, ventures into 
hitherto unexplored territory. The 
first half charts the tragic misal- 
liance between the sexually reticent, 
dryly precise Yankee poet and the ca- 
pricious, high-spirited, ailing English 
girl: the second half shifts attention 
to the aging Viv and hints that Eliot 
may have connived with the Haigh- 
Woods to have her put away and re- 
veals medical evidence that her men- 
tal troubles were dictated by "hor- 
monal imbalance.” 

• 

In London the very idea of the play 
was attacked in literary journals by 
academics and Eliot’s friends even 
before it opened ; but it packed out the 
Royal Court during its six-week run 
and was largely absolved by most 
critics from the charge of prying in- 
trusiveness or defamation of Eliot. 

Mr. Hastings, who started re- 
searching the play in 1979 and who did 
eight drafts before completing it, is 
very clear about his motives for writ- 
ing it. "I don’t want to apportion 
blame and I don’t think it is the job of 
this play to judge people, ” he said re- 
cently. "The job of this play is to de- 
scribe the grief and the loss and the 
extraordinary agony the Eliots went 
through. The trigger for writing it 
was very simple. In the back of my 
mind was the feeling that Viv’s life 
and existence had much greater 
value than has been acknowledged. 
She has been Stabilized out of literary 
history on the assumption that she 
messed up Eliot’s life. My contention 
is that, to some extent, be was de- 
pendent on her. 

"But I also wanted people to look at 
Eliot’s poetry in a new light,” he went 
on. "Ezra Found said that the more 
you get to know Eliot, the more you 
understand him; and the more you 
get to know the pity and the pain in 
that dreadful period of domestic 
agony, the easier it is to make sense 
of the work. I think Viv contributed 
greatly to his poetry from ‘The Waste 
Land’ in 1920 to ’Ash Wednesday’ in 
1930 and even beyond; and while I’m 
not simply saying Eliot was a confes- 
sional writer, the play helps to ex- 
plain why this young American went 
away and married into this stuffed- 
shirt family from the Edwardian sun- 


set and never, in a sense, went home 
again.” 

• 

Edmund Wilson in an essay on Eliot 
wrote that the poet wait to England 
and "evolved for himself an aristo- 
cratic myth out of En glish literature 
and history.” Mr. Hastings believes 
that the Haigh-Woods were very 
much part of that acquired English- 
ness. “They had everything he really 
wanted,” he observed. "They were 
churchwardens, secretaries to the 
Hunt, had their private graves ear- 
marked. But once inside the family 
Eliot found there was a more corrupt 
side to it — in particular an inability 
to come to terms with Viv’s illness — 
with which he apparently grew to. 
identify. The play is both a family 
tragedy and a personal tragedy. At 
the start of the marriage Tom an- 
nounced 'Vivie is my life; 1 owe her 
everything; 1 will look after her.’ Yet 
within 15 years he was writing to a 
friend that they could not stay to- 
gether because he was living with 
someone who found him morally and 
physically repugnant. 1 see it as a do- 
mestic tragedy because these two 
people, by any odds of the bookmak- 
er, should never have collided.” 

But the key question is bow much of 
the play is verifiable fact, how much 
imaginative speculation. Mr. Has- 
tings himself stresses that it is a play , 


not an essay, and that it can only re- 
flect what be sees and his ability as a 
writer. Peter Ackroyd, Eliot’s biogra- 
pher, underlines the point. "I liked 
the play and was very Impressed by it 
but, in the nature of things, it has to 
be speculative. I don’t agree with Mi- 
chael Hastings's thesis that Eliot 
tried to adopt the manners of an 
upper-middle-class English family 
partly because his own family, which 
had its origins in Boston city and aca- 
demic life, were if anything grander 
than the Haigh-Woods. I also thinV 
Eliot himself helped to protect Viv 
from the world and was more con- 
cerned for her physical welfare than 
the play suggests: he may have ac- 
quiesced in her committal, but we 
don't know who signed the reception 
.order putting her away. But it is cer- 
tainly true that Viv helped Eliot with 
his work, transcribing the fragments 
that make up “The Waste Land,' and 
that Eliot's poetry is informed by the 
relationship with Viv and his private 
hopes, fears and desires.” 

• 

But even if "Tom and Viv” is hypo- 
thetical —no one can ever know what 
two people are like alone — Mr. Has- 
tings says his play is grounded in 
careful research. Commissioned to 
write the play by the Royal Court, he 
immediately contacted the Eliot es- 
tate, his p ublisher Faber and Faber 
and Eliot’s intimates. He was furi- 
ously rebuffed all round. One noted 
Oxford academic wrote back saying 
"I know nothing of Vivien Haigh Eliot 
and, if I did, I certainly wouldn't tell- 
you.” Mr. Hastings was then as- 


signed a researcher by the Royal 
Court, Annie Gatti, who discovered 
that Viv’s brother, Maurice, was still 
alive at the age of 85; Mr. Hastings in- 
terviewed him over a period of five 
months in 1980 and used much of his 
testimony in the play. 

“According to Maurice, Eliot would 
come back from the bank exhausted, 
with little things written on the inside 
of cigarette packets: Viv would type 
them and lay them out in order. Mau- 
rice also made some outlandish 
claims about Viv’s writing parts of 
‘The Waste Land* which can’t be veri- 
fied. But be told me that he didn’t 
want to die without saying be felt 
guilty, that he had done everything 
Tom Eliot told him to and that Eliot 
had tried to have his wile put away 
before 1935. Maurice told me that the 
last time he went to see Viv in North- 
umberland House, where she was 
confined, shortly before her death, he 
said ’You really are all right, Viv’ and 
she replied ’Yes, Maurice, I’m as 
sane as you are and, God knows, that 
isn’t saying much.’ Maurice told me 
he broke down and cried in a way he 
hadn’t in 55 years.” 

Mr. Ackroyd thinks Vivien was 
probably mad at the time of her com- 
mittal; Mr. Hastings sees her more 
as the victim of En glish reticence 
concerning the link between brain- 
damage and irregular menstruation. 
Having read her diaries in the Bodle- 
ian Library at Oxford, Mr. Hasting s 
also concluded that Vivien was phe- 
nomenally bright. “I think she saw 
through a lot of the Bloomsbury twits 
she met with Tom. When Tom took 
her to tea with Virginia Woolf, Mrs. 
Woolf asked her if she kept bees for 
honey. No, said Viv, but I keep rats 
under the bed. Mrs. Woolf records 
that in her diaries as if she were 
speaking to a lunatic: to me, it shows 
Viv’s sense of humor. 

"But the ultimate irony is that Viv 
used to write letters under the 
pseudonym of Daisy Miller. That 
refers to the Henry James story about 
a young American who comes to Eu- 
rope and falls in love with a young 
student; but the romance crashes be- 
cause the hero stays in London too 
long and forgets what it is like to be 
an American. That is a precise paral- 
lel to what happened to her and 
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quence from “The Waste Land” and 
that, in the words of Rebecca West, 
Eliot didn’t stop writing about Viv till 
1953. But is the play New York is 
going to see different from the one in 
London? "it’s different in certain 
areas,” he said. "You see Tom and 
Viv living and working together 
more. I’ve also tried to put bits of 
Viv’s own short stories into the text. 
And the American actor Edward 
Herrmann, who plays Tom, gives the 
nde a different emphasis. Edward 
got bold of the play and said he saw 
Eliot in the first half as a passionate 
inn ocent and in the second half as 
someone who fossilizes, hardens and 
congeals: initially Eliot was played 


A Show on the Sun King 


Mr. Hastings brings to "Tom and 
Viv'’ a profound belief that Eliot’s 
writing is "an essay in massive sett- 
p reoccupation,” that Viv's voice is 
audible in the' Game- of Chess se- 
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as rather frozen even in 1915 and I 
t hink the new interpretation helps 
j **lle .Covington’s splendid Viv." 


That Misses the Man 


By JOHN RUSSELL 


Washington 

L ast year’s World’s Fair in New Orleans may have 
been pretty much of a bust, but in the fine-arts 
field there were some good ideas that floated free 
of the general disaster. One of them was the idea 
of an exhibition about Louis XIV. In terms of tai- 
loring, Louis XIV and New Orleans were a perfect fit. 
Louisiana itself was named after Louis XIV, even if its 
lazy-sounding, pleasure-loving syllables do not exactly 
call to mind the nonstop hard worker and nonpareil au- 
thoritarian who ruled France for so many years. As for 
New Orleans, it took its name from Louis XIV’s brother, 
the Due d’Orl6ans, and to this day a street in the French 
Quarter is named after one of Louis XTV’s illegitimate 
sons, the Due du Maine. 

It could be argued that this particular French connec- 
tion did little for Louisiana. But Louis XIV was nonethe- 
less a commanding figure in the Europe of his day, and 
there was hardly a department of French life that did not 
take a brisk step forward during the first part of his long 
reign. In the 1660’s, for instance, he brought his colossal 
energies, his eye for detail and his implacable will to bear 
upon the centralization of the French arts and sciences. 
Not only did he reorganize the Acad6mie Frangaise as the 
arbiter of language and literature, but he set up Acade- 
mies for dance (1661), science (1666), music (1669) and ar- 
chitecture (1771). 

In 1663 the painter Charles Lebrun was put in charge 
of the Gobelins factory in Paris, which forthwith became 
the headquarters not only of the tapestries that it still pro- 
duces today but of the totality of the decorative arts. 
Painters, sculptors, engravers, weavers, dyers, embroi- 
derers, goldsmiths, wood carvers, cabinet makers, work- 
ers in marble and mosaicists — all worked under the gen- 
eral direction of Lebrun in the interests of homogeneous 
and omnidirectional effort. Bent on changing the Chateau 
de Versailles from a comfortable hunting lodge into a 
royal residence, a hospitality center on the grandest scale 
and the locus of all power and patronage, Louis XIV had 
work for everyone, from glazier to hydraulic engineer and 
from legal draftsman to apprentice chef. 

Louis XIV further distinguished himself as a man of 
war, a collector of antiquities and a patron of the art of 
landscape gardening. Though not Initially very bright, he 
learned from masters in all that pertained to the manage- 
ment of other human beings. With age, be acquired the 
kind of majesty that both awes and intimidates. Things 
were done his way, when he was around, whether the mat- 
ter in hand was the new ballet in which he proposed to 
take part or the building of a great national monument 
like the Invalides. 

It is dear from all this that the manifold activities of 
Louis XIV could be the subject of a fascinating exhibition. 
"The Eye of Jefferson,” put on not so long ago at the Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington, showed how great is the 
potential of a visual biography of an exceptional human 
being who had exceptional opportunities and made the 
most of every one of them. It is also relevant that the ac- 
tivity of Louis XIV was documented, whether directly or 
indirectly, by writers who had in the highest degree the 
arc of evocation. In the memoirs of the Due de Saint- 
Simon and the letters of Madame de S€vign6, Louis XIV is 
as vivid to us as if he had just stepped Into the room; and 
there are many other, less famous men and women who 
did the same kind of thing on a smaller scale. 

The New Orleans exhibition had the blessing in 
France of Pierre Lemolne, chief curator of the Chateau de 
Versailles and a man who knows the history of Louis XIV 
as well as the rest of us know our own front door. Hopes 
ran high, therefore, for its eventual fulfillment. Thet j was 
talk of loans that had no precedent, and of a comprehen- 
sive overview that would give due space to Louisiana md 
yet rack up, one after the other, the achievements or the 
"Creat Century” in France itself. 

Now that “The Sun King” has arrived at the Corcoran 


Gallery in Washington, D.C., where it can be seen through 
April 7, it turns out to be a large and well-intended but fi- 
nally rather insubstantial affair. This may be due to diffi- 
culties that did not present themselves in the case of 4 ‘The 
Eye of Jefferson," and it may also be due to the fact that 
the Louisiana State Museum does not have the clout of the 
National Gallery. But, for whatever reason, the age of the 
Sun King does not come across in this exhibition as a key 
moment in European civilization. 

One reason among others is that the level of the por- 
traits on view is really not very high. The portrait of Louis 
XIV by Hyacinthe Rigaud from Versailles Is a celebrated 
image (though the catalogue goes rather far in saying 
that it is "as famil iar as the Mona Lisa”) and it undeni- 
ably conveys the official message, which was that this 
was the greatest king of his day and, indeed, one of the 
greatest kings who ever lived. It also shows us that even 
in late middle age Louis XIV was still vain enough of his 
straight and strong legs to dress them up in blue silk 
stockings and have Rigaud show almost more of them 
than was seemly. 

Even more famous is the portrait of Mother Ang6- 
lique Amauld, the Abbess of Port Royal, by Philippe de 
Champaigne. It stands out even in the Louvre as one of the 



“Apollo Mask” symbolic of Louis XTV. 


masterpieces of French 17th-century painting, and in 
"The Sun King” it seems to come from another world — a 
world in which quality of paint is allied to psychological 
penetration and an appropriate inwardness of feeling. 
The Abbess of Port-Royal was, of course, one of the few 
people who dared to stand up to Louis XIV in matters of 
religion. Not only did Philippe de Champaigne give her a 
dimension of human dignity that is quite lacking from 
most of the other portraits in this show, but he threw in a 
portrait of the Abbey itself that is a model of delicacy and 
refinement in an age when French landscape painting had 
mainly a documentary interest. 

Even so, there are human insights to be found here 
and there — notably in the elegant sculpture of Louis XTV 
in his adolescence, trampling down his enemies. In that 
little bronze we see him in his official capacity, both as 
people wished him to be and as he truly was. But there 
ought to be a way, difficult as it may be, to show him in a 
more private capacity. Few men have ever had less time 
to themselves, but we know from what was written down 
about him that he was not always on public exhibition, 
and that sometimes he broke down and hummed (out of 
tune) the passages from the operas of the day that were 
flattering to himself. 
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HOW BEAUTIFUL!’’ children 
. w ^ exi a lovely white butterfly 
suddenly appears in the garden, cir- 
cles lower and lower and finally rests 
on a plant. But. dear gardener, do 
i ' know that this lovely white but- 
■ . ferny is in reality your enemy? 

It is one of many insects that 
awaken in spring and does damage in 
vour garden. Be on the alert. Learn 
to know your enemy and to fight 
him. That lovely white visitor is the 
cabbage butterfly {lavnin hakruv in 
Hebrew) and it isn’t just resting on a 
leaf. It bends the lower part of its 
body. and. while seeming to rest, it 
lavs and glues about 50 miniature 
yellow eggs on the underside of the 
leaf. All plants of the "cross- 
bearing” (cruciferae) family, such as 
! cabbage, kohlrabi, cauliflower, nas- 
•- lUrtium. wallflower, alyssum. etc., 
are in danger after the short visit 
from the white butterfly. Greyish, 
small caterpillars emerge from* the 
minute eggs after a few days. They 
quickly grow bigger and* bigger, 
reaching a length of about 3-4cm.. 
and eat their way through the 
foliage. 

The holes in the leaves become 
larger from day to day, and when the 
whole plant Looks like a stem with 
bare ribs, the caterpillars move on to 
the next plant and continue to eat 
from sunrise to evening, to satisfy 
their big appetite. Most of the dam- 
aged plants lose their ability to 
brea the and die for lack of air . 

When you spot white butterflies, 
turn over the leaves of your cru- 
riferae plants and smash the egg 
concentration by applying pressure 
with vour thumb*. 

If the worms have already hatch- 
ed. only a poison spray can help. 
Gardeners use malathion or sanogan 
for this. If you must treat edible 
plants, be sure to wash them very 
carefully several times before using 
them in the kitchen. With the spread 
of organic gardening, chemical pesti- 
cides have been under attack. 

Present evidence suggests that 
some of the chemicals in use are not 
as safe as commonly thought. The 
question then is what else to use for 
getting rid of pests? 

Soapy water seems to be a success- 
ful alternative. It removes some of 
the insect's waxy coating, causing 
. dehydration and death. 

1 1 • In place of chemicals you may 
spray roses, nasturtiums, cabbages, 
etc. with a soap solution (2 tables- 
poons of dishwashing soap in a buck- 
et of water), and the aphids will be 
gone. Soapy water is also recom- 
mended for fruit trees. Be sure to 
wash the soap off a day after tbe 
treatment. Repeat the soap 
sprayings once a fortnight. 


Damaging 

insects 
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White flies ... one of tbe most dangerous insects in the garden. 


INSECTS are plentiful wherever 
plants grow. Among the first crea- 
tures on the globe, they are also 
numerous, boasting more species 
than those of the birds, reptiles, 
fishes and mammals all together. 
They can be very destructive in the 
garden, but some of them, the pre- 
datore, are most beneficial and help- 
ful. No one should even think of 
refraining from growing 
ornamentals and edibles for fear of 
insects. 

Destructive pests include caterpil- 
lars, worms, earwigs, leafminers, 
mealybugs, white flies, nematodes, 
scales, rose thrips and wood borers. 
Becoming a more experienced home 
gardener from season to season, 
you'll recognize that the natural 
equilibrium provides you with many 


insect killers. 

In spring and summer, when the 
damaging insects appear, there will 
also be “good friends” to do most of 
the fighting and killing for you. 
Among the beneficial insects are the 
praying mantis, the ladybird, the 
lace-wing and the dragonfly. In addi- 
tion to the beneficial insects, there 
are helpful animals, hedgehogs, 
toads, frogs, lizards and birds. 

Spring's approach, with warmer 
temperatures, will result in hidden 
eggs hatching, releasing a huge, hun- 
gry population onto your juicy 
plants. Mature insects will suck out 
the plant parts they prefer, either 
underground, chewing on roots, or 
settling themselves on leaf under- 
sides and along stems. Sometimes 


they find a daylight refuge under 
flower pots or other container or 
bide in dark corners. 

Plant damage is felt here and 
there: leaves turn yellow or brown, 
holes of all sizes and shapes appear 
on foliage and sometimes whole 

plants stop growing, wilt and die. 

Every real garden enthusiast 
should prevent possible danger to his 
plants and therefore learn as muds as 
possible about "•friends” and “ene- 
mies.” 

Let’s stan with some of tbe most 
common insects in this country and 
describe them one by one: 

Aphids are soft-bodied, small, 
green, black, pink or grey insects. 
They have an insatiable appetite for 
plant sap. When sucking on roses or 
fruit trees, they smear a dew-like, 
ugly substance on stem tops. This 
substance attracts ants from the 
vicinity, which are so enamoured by 
this substance that they transplant 
aphids and aphid eggs from plant to 
plant. 

Aphids are perfectly camouf- 
laged. They appear black on the tops 
of black-spotted broad beans, as 
greyish intruders on greyish cabbage 
plants and pink or green on rose 
tops. One-day-old aphid popula- 
tions can be sometimes removed by a 
strong jet from a hose. If the aphids 
stick tightly, apply rhe soapy spray 
described above:’ when all other 
means fail, use a strong insecticide. 

Leafminers are the larval form of 
small, unnoticed flies. Their feeding 
produces a characteristic “mining” 
effect on a leaf surface. Leafininets 
are difficult to control because they 
do their damage inside the leaf. 
Sometimes in early spring leafminers 
can be seen in nearly every pan of 
the garden. They appear mostly on 
chrysanthemums, wallflowers, 
calendulas stocks and sometimes 
even on roses. I remove every leaf I 
can spot with white “tunnels” or 
other kind of discolouration. I smash 
the infested leaves with my fingers 
and throw tbe remains, into a dust- 
bin. Some people use heptachior 
dust. Some gardeners use malathion 
spray around the infested plant to 
destroy the larvae . 

White fly is one of tbe most 
dangerous insects in the garden. It 
attacks tomatoes, fuchsias, gera- 
niums and many other garden 
plants. It is much more dangerous on 
indoor plants, because outdoors 
there are always many predators to 
kill it. 

White flies are small insects that 
multiply rapidly, especially in a 
warm and moist atmosphere. They 
mass on the undersides of leaves and 
go unnoticed until the plant is suffi- 
ciently disturbed to show tiny white 


spots (holes) on its leaves. Later 
leaves will yellow, wilt and fall off. If 
any of these symptoms appear on a 
plant, you can verify your diagnosis 
by touching the plant and gently 
stirring the foliage. If white flies are 
present, an agitated swarm will 
spring off tbe plant into the air. Since 
white fly is very difficult to destroy, 
there is, in my opinion, no other sure 
way to be rid of it than to spray upper 
and bottom sides of leaves, as well as 
the stems and the ground around the 
infested plants with a malathion 
solution, this spray should be ap- 
plied several times. 

Nematodes are also a difficult 
problem. You can't see them, be- 
cause they “work” underground on 
plant roots. They are microscopic 
worms, which attach themselves to 
plant roots and suck their sap. Roots 
infested by these parasites develop 
galls or knots, shrink or become 
grotesquely distorted. Foliage later 
wilts and drops off. The infected 
plant stops growing and dies. 

Many people leave annuals like 
snapdragons for several years in the 
same bed and are proud that they 
succeed in getting flowers year after 
year. When they finally recognize 
that some plants are performing bad- 
ly. they take them out of the soil and 
find the roots covered with the swell- 
ings described above. At this point it 
is already too late. All tbe plants 
must be burned. And the beds where 
they grew must be disinfected before 
new seedlings are planfed there. 

What else can you do against 
nematodes? First, don't grow 
annuals longer than one season. 
Second don’t plant tbe same flowers 
year after year in the same spot. 
Third, sow tagetes (marigold, p'irhei 
meshi in Hebrew) around your flow- 
er beds. This will repell nematodes. 

Earwigs are dark brown beetle- 
like nightfeeders, about 2 cm. long. 
They eat rose petals, plant stems and 
often ripening fruit. If holes appear 
overnight, punched through leaves 
or blossoms, suspect earwigs. You 
can destroy them by using 
malathion, heptachior or sanogan. 
But a much cheaper solution from 
grandma's day is to fix a matchbox 
filled with newspaper scrap on tbe 
plant stem. The earwig generally 
hides in daylight, and many of them 
can be find in the box come morning. 
Destroy them and return the box 
trap to the plant. • 


NOTICE for rose-growers: A lesson 
in rose pruning, free to tbe public, 
will be given at the Wohl Rose Park 
(opposite the Knesset) on two Tues- 
days. tomorrow, February 5, and on 
February 19, at 10 a.m. and at 3 p.m. 
on both days. 


WHENEVER I see one of those 
solemn, big-eyed little faces of an 
Ethiopian child in the paper these 
days. I think of my friend Ruth and 
the tragicomic tale of her first days in 
the country . This was Palestine at 
the end of the 1930s. when absorp- 
tion centres and ulpanim hadn’t yet 
been invented; immigrants got 
absorbed with the help of relatives, 
landsmen, neighbours or any which 
sink-or-swim way. 

Among the last Jews to get out of 
Europe before the Flood, Ruth's 
family landed in one of the poorer 
villages of tbe Sharon plain, for no 
other reason than that the only peo- 
ple they knew in Palestine happened 
to live there. They must have been 
great believers in the sink-or-swim 
principle themselves, for on her 
third morning in Palestine, eight- 
year-old Ruth was sent to school. 

Her mother felt it was a festive 
occasion, and made Ruth put on her 
■ >st red velvet dress with the white 
collar and cuffs. It has, savs Ruth. 


Immigrant woes 
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the third grade pecking order, but 
she has loathed politics ever since. 


her experiences as a new immigrant 
have left a lasting mark. What is left 
t* re tiny lacunae in her store of 
THE NEXT thing that happened to’iuiowledge, such as the songs, poems 
Ruth was that she caught lice. Half and stories of toddlerdom. 


remained one of her most searing 
childhood memories, that dress - the 
freak of its red velvet amid the drab, 
threadbare hand-me-downs of all 
the other kids. Eight is a bad age for 
being different from your peers, let 
alone standing out like a flaming 
poppy in a field of ragweed. 

She knew not a word of Hebrew, 
but oddly enough, it wasn’t her 
ignorance of the language she re- 
members today, but her unfamiliar- 
ity with the institution known as 
“Queen of the Class,” which hadn't 
existed back home. It so happens 
that at that time, there were two girls 
in her third grade vying for the title, 
each with her own entourage of 


handmaidens, fawners and stooges - 
and each eager to win over the 
newcomer to her camp. 

Poor innocent little Ruth. Utterly 
bewildered she was when, shortly 
after her arrival, both pretenders to 
the crown began to woo her fiercely. 
She simply didn’t understand what 
they wanted. Nor did she understand 
why some girls tried to dissuade her 
from skipping rope with a Hanna 
and a Rjvka, why some wouldn't talk 
to her if she walked home with 
Rahel, yet would smile and pet her 
when she offered half her sandwich 
to Aviva. She caught on of course, 
sooner or later; fiist to the principle 
of the thing, then to the who’s who of 


the kids in class had them, so there 
was no social stigma involved: the 
only one who was shocked was 
Ruth's mother, who had heretofore 
believed lice belonged to beggars 
and gypsies. Naturally she had no 
idea how to go about exterminating 
the vermin, so she applied to the 
school nurse for advice and was told 
to use kerosene. Whether it was due 
to her own shaky Hebrew or to the 
nurse's failure to explain about dilut- 
ing the stuff. Ruth's mother soaked 
the child's head in pure kerosene, 
bound it with a scarf to let it brew 
thoroughly overnight - and found 
Ruth in bed the next morning with a 
head covered in running sores. And 
that. Ruth concludes, is another 
thing she can’t stand to this day; tbe 
smell of kerosene. 

Apart from that, she doesn't think 


It took her time to become aware 
of the gap. She graduated from high 
school, the army and the university, 
in that order, and by then there was 
no more difference between her and 
any sabra - till the day of the Hanuk- 
ka party at her son’s kindergarten, 
when all the parents joined in lustily 
singing tier li, he-her li dakik, 
and only she didn’t know the words 
or the tune. Did she mind? I asked 
her. “To be honest, yes," she said, 
“fora moment I did. I mean, after all 
these years suddenly to feel like an 
outsider again...” 

So bless you. little Ethiopians in 
your uniform jeans and sneakers, 
may you get absorbed fast, and all be 
fluent in ner li by next Hanukka. 



Fred Panker’s design for tbe BenhGurKJn University of the Negev 
Memorial Book. 

Fine writing 


ON HEARING of the death of Fred 
Pbnker. who passed away on Janu- 
ary 3. a .Jerusalem calligrapher re- 
flected. “Now there is no one who 
can write Hebrewl ” 

There are only a few who can write 
and appreciate a fine Hebrew script, 
but no one has the style and elegance 
that Fred Pauker had, nor tire ability 
to create an original design with the 
Hebrew alphabet so successfully. 

Pauker’s most important clients 
were the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem and tbe Ben-Gurion Universi- 
ty of toe Negev. For the former, he 
designed the layout of its publica- 
tion. Scopus; for the latter, Negev. 
He also designed Tel Aw Universi- 
ty’s short-lived magazine in 1972-73. 

Many of his designs are already 
considered classics - among them, 
his 1969 commission from toe pub- 
lisher W. Tumowsky in Tel Aviv for 
tbe design of tefillat haderech, the 
traveller's prayer, used in the El Al 
travel folder. This design was 
accepted for exhibition at the Inter- 
national Typeface Corporation's ex- 
hibition in New York in 1980. There 
were 24,000 entries and' only 200 
accepted for exhibition. The design 
was subsequently used in the book of 
the same name, published in 1982. 

In 1980, Fred Pauker designed the 
logo of Yedidei Hasefer, the Israel 
Bibliophiles, and lectured to cal- 
ligraphy classes on his work. Shortly 
before his death he completed a 
binding design for a Ben-Guriou 
University Memorial Book, ex- 
ecuted in silver by David Gumbel. 

Graphic designer Fred Pauker was 
bora in Vienna in 1927, an only child • 
of a Zionist family. Between toe 
Nazi take-over of Austria and the 
beginning of World War II, when 
Britain allowed Jewish children to 
emigrate provided they had guaran- 
tors, 11-year-old Fred Pauker was 
among toe youthful, immigrants. His 
parents did not survive toe Holo- 


caust. 

Pauker spent his first years in 
England at a school in Twickenham. 
At 14, he joined Habonim. Jewish 
youths born in Germany and Austria 
were not drafted because they were 
considered aliens, so Pauker and 
other members of Habonim worked 
for different local fanners as part of 
toe war effort. They 'pooled their 
farm wages mid ran toe group like a 
kibbutz. 

In 1949, after six months' work for 
the Jewish Agency in transit camps 
in Marseilles, he immigrated to. 
Israel. His future wife, Evelyn 
Rosen, who had also been a member 
of Habonim arrived, about the 
same tone; lived oh- Kibbutz Beit 
Ha'emek, and both served in a Nah- 
al unit of the army in 1950-51. 

After, they married, they left the 
kibbutz for Jenisalem so that Pauker 
could study at the Bezalel Academy . 
where he completed toe four-year 
graphics course, studying, among 
other subjects, Hebrew calligraphy. 

In order to broaden his experi- 
t ence, tbe Paukers set up home tem- 
porarilyin London, fttittng His Waft® 
there was a book jacket design for 
Genevieve Antoine Dariaux's "£/e- 
gance,sa award winner in the book 
section at toe Edinburgh Festival in 
1965. 

While in England, Evelyn Pauker 
studied textile design and, when she 
was invited by a large Indian mill to 
operate a textile studio in Bombay, 
toe ample moved to India. Fred 
Pauker opened his own design stu- 
dio, and gave a calligraphy course. 
They left India in 1968, spent one 
more year in England, and then 
returned to Jerusalem. 

Although his graphic design abil- 
ity was notable, Pauker will be re- 
membered for his calligraphy , which 
combined a perfect balance of free- 
dom and discipline. 

• ' LEILA AVRIN 


Evening oT American Folk Music. The Blnestein 
botfly - Cette, banjo; Jeremy, mandolin: Joel, 
fiddle. Era, auto harp; Fray da. guitar (Haifa 
Museum I. 

THE BLUESTEINS are a family 
group: Gene Bluestein is a professor 
of literature and folklore at Califor- 
nia State University at Fresno. With 
him appear sons Jeremy, Joel and 
Evo and daughter Frayda. Gene, 
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descended from a long line of can- 
tors, is a cousin of the well-known 
Moishe Oisher from Bessarabia. 
The Bluesteins. on their first visit to 
Israel, brought a rich repertoire, 
representing the main styles of 
American folk music. 

There was something for every- 
one, traditional songs, some show- 
ing Angio-Celtic and African influ- 
ences. old Klezmer music. Eastern 
Europe Jewish songs in Yiddish, 
country music, blues and contem- 
porary songs done in folk style. 
Everything was rendered with musi- 
cianship. devotion and charm. 

The Bluesteins create an admir- 
able harmony, not only in their 
melodious vocal performance, but 
also in their competent playing on 
various folk instruments such as the 
dulcimer, autobarp. whistle, banjo, 
accordion, fiddle, etc. Interesting 
and instructive explanations contri- 
buted to a better listening and 
helped to create an informal atm os-. 


phere. Tbe audience was even asked 
to join in the singing. 

It was a successful evening, both 
instructive and enjoyable, one that 
put the audience in high spirits, 
matching the words of the ending 
Jamaican song." One love, one life, 
let’s get together and feel all right.” 

THE ISRAEL QUARTET - Yigal Touch and 
Raphael Mark as, vioBn: Voral KafltfnkcraJcy. 
▼sola: Jacob Meuse, ceQo; with Judith Liber, 
harp: Avner Biros, flute: and ED Etas, clarinet 
(Beil Harofefc, Haifa, January 26). Mozart: 
Two quartets In CMsJ or mad GM^Jor for Fhur, 
Violin. Viola and CeOo, SUSS a&b; Ra*efc 
lotrodnctioa and Allegro for Harp. String 
Quartet, Fktfe sad Clarinet; Partus: Concertino 
for Strings: Maurt: Quintet in A Major for 
Clarinet and String Quartet. 1C581. 

IN ALL, this concert was a varied 
rreat, with its change of instrumental 
timbre and colour in the chamber 
music ensembles, enabling most of 
the participants to show how they 
identified with the solos. It was also 
the first time that Yuval Kamink- 
owsky was replacing retired veteran 


viola player Ze’ev Steinberg. 

The evening started off well with a 
cultured reading of tbe two short 
Mozart quartets. Biron was a fine 
soloist. 

Apart from an unsure start, the 
colourful presentation of the Ravel 
septet was very enjoyable, with har- 
pist Judith Liber demonstrating heT 
technical and musical prowess. As 
an encore, she treated the enthusias- 
tic audience to Debussy's Prelude 
No.S for piano - which sounded 
exquisite on her harp. 

The second pan of the concert 
featured a conscientious rendering 
of the short Partos work, in which 
the quartet showed a unified inter- 
pretative approach. 

Unanimity of purpose and atti- 
tude, both in the Sow and budkfing of 
movements, marked the placid pre- 
sentation of the "Stadler" quintet, 
with Eli E ban’s good solo com- 
plementing tbe strings. 

Thoughout the evening, Yigal 
Tuneb’s leadership was unostenta- 
tious and efficient, his tone full and 
pleasant. The team work was gener- 
ally good. 

ESTHER REUTER 


if you haven’t yet done the most fascinating tour — GRAND TOURS LTD. 

Is pleased to offer you tours to 

SOUTH AFRICA 

that have made a name for themselves. 

* 4 we efts of touring throughout South Africa (dttes and nature reserves). 

* Small gro up s — up to 19 participants. 

* Individual care by an experienced tour guide. 

* 5 StarSeivke with SAA. flights. Instalment payments in shekeb possible. 
A selection of convenient departure dates during the right seasons: 

Tour No. 12 — April 9th, 1 985 (Passover). GUARANTEED DEPARTURE 
Tour No. 13 — August 1 3th, 1985. 

Tour No. 14 — October 22nd, 1985. 

Come to us and convince yourself that we ate the best and that our prices are 
the most reasonable. 

GRAND TOURS LTD. Td Aviv, 1 8, King George St 

TeL 03-281474, 291 81 3- or EKMfc through yoor travel agent 
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The importance of the U.S. West Coast Market 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL A VTV. - California discovered 
fcrael much earlier than Israel disco- 
vered California, according to Rafi 
Itzhaki. consul for economic affairs 
n the Israel Investment and Export 
Authority's Los Angeles branch. 

Itzhaki, who has spent the past 
few years in the U.S. , points out that 
“in the last seven years most Amer- 
ican investments in Israel came from 
‘he West Coast. Other areas in the 
U.S., especially greater New York, 
are also important, but increasingly 
they are playing second fiddle to 
California. To give an example, two 
of the largest investments in Israel in 
ihe past few years. Intel and Nation- 
al Semi-Conductors, are from the 
West Coast.” 

Itzhaki prefers to use the term 
West Coast rather than California, 
because his sphere of operation is 
the three states bordering on the 
Pacific. Washington. Oregon, and 
the bordering states inland as far as 
Colorado. 

Nevertheless, he points out that 
the main state is California, which he 


describes as the eighth largest 
"country” in the world. 

"Not only is it the most populous 
state in the U.S. - it has already- 
passed New York State - but it has a 
GNP of £560 billion out of the U.S.’s 
total GNP of $2,700 billion. 

“If the U.S. has the largest GNP in 
the world, and if it is followed by 
Japan. Russia. West Germany. 
France. England and Italy, then 
California follows Italy. It's GNP is 
Jarger than that of China.” 

Thus it is a shame that Israel took 
so long to discover California as a 
potential market. But Itzhaki, who 
visited Israel to attend the recent 
Food Week, and who followed up 
leads for investors from California 
interested in Israel, points out that 
the situation is changing. 

In 1983. about $135 million (or 
11%) of Israel's exports to the U.S. 
reached the West Coast, and in 1984, 
the figure rose to SI 55m. (also 11%). 
He hopes that the increase will con- 
tinue at the same pace in the current 
year. 

Nevertheless, the "New York- 
Boston axis” is still Israel's greatest 
market in the L T .S. 


At present, some 35 Israeli firms 
have offices in California, including 
four banks -Leumi, Hapoalim, Dis- 
count and Mizrahi - Tadiran, SoJ- 
coor. Motorola. Zim. El Al, Israel 
Military Industries, and even Kfar 
Blum Irrigation equipment. 

Seven of these 35 offices were 
opened in 19S4. 

Moreover, there, are almost 300 
agents (non-Israelis) representing. 
Israelis finns there. 

Itzhaki notes that" Israeli exports 
are mainly, according to rank, in 
high-tech, military components, 
irrigation, solar energy, consumer 
goods (including diamonds), and 
fashions. 

"But if the West Coast is a huge 
market, it is also a hard one to 
crack.” It is the headquarters for the 
American high-tech industries, and 
this means that Israeli goods must be 
outstanding to compete successfully: 
secondly. California has the most 
advanced agriculture in the U.S.; 
thirdly, it has a lot of sunshine. 

"And Israel has to fight hard to 
enter the agriculture and solar ener- 
gy equipment markets. The reason is 
not only that California is vejy adv- 


anced in both areas, but it is also 
close to Mexico, and can draw on 
cheap Mexican labour. Moreover, 
California is three thousand miles 
from New York, and the logistic 
problems must be taken into consid- 
eration. 

While Israelis must put up a hard 
struggle (o increase their foothold in 
the West Coast market. Itzhaki com- 
plains that the Califomjans are also 
having their troubles with Israel. 

"Three companies initiated plans 
to set up industries in Israel. 
Together, with the grants and loans 
they will ger from the Israeli govern- 
ment,- the total investment is some 
$30m. But for months the Invest- 
ment Authority- has been "frozen.” 
and these American investments 
cannot move ahead.” 

Itzhaki points out that the Jewish 
community, some 600.000 strong, is 
the second largest in the U.S. (after 
New York). 

"It is pro-Israel, but it puts much 
more emphasis on investments than 
on philanthrophy. 

"West Coast Jewry wants to help 
Israel by buying: It is up to the 
Israelis to acv out there and sell.” 


Govt postpones sale of British Airways 10 minute pregnancy test going on sale 


LONDON (Reuter). - The British 
government last week postponed 
plans to sell-off the state carrier 
British Airways, originally planned 
for next month. 

The sale to the private sector 
would not take place until the finan- 
cial year beginning in April, Trans- 
port Secretary Nicholas Ridley said 


Soloveitchik 
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Repentance 
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Pirc'nas H. Peii 


in a written answer in Parliament. 

Government sources said earlier 
the sale would be postponed because 
of uncertainties surrounding a suit 
brought in the U.S. by the liquidator 
of British airline Laker Airways. 

Laker, which pioneered cut-price 
flights across the north Atlantic, 
crashed in 1982 with large debts. 


By LEA LEV AVI 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - A kit is to go on sale 
this week enabling a woman to find 
out within 10 minutes whether she is 
pregnant. 

At a press conference here last 
week Dr. Emil Katz, chief of di- 
agnostic projects at the Teva Phar- 


“The unchallenged leader of enlightened Orthodoxy”. Rabbi Joseph 
Soloveitchik has lectured widely but for decades refused to write dow-n 
any of his words. 

Now. Dr. Pinchas Peli. writer of The Jerusalem Post column TORA 
TODAY, has gathered the main points of Rabbi Soloveitchik’s brilliant 
teachings over many years into a single volume. Rabbi Soloveitchik's 
Yiddish lectures, originally rendered by Dr. Peli into Hebrew, arc now 
available for the first time to English readers. 

SOLOVEITCHIK ON REPENTANCE was written “to emphasize not 
only the halachic and philosophical value of the Rav's approach, but also 
its creative, poetic and artistic values.” 

Published by Paulist Press, softcover. 320 pages. Price. IS 9,980 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


TEL. NO. 


To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post. P.O.B. 81 . Romema Jerusalem 91000 
Please send me SOLOVEITCHIK ON REPENTANCE. I enclose a cheque 
for IS 9.980 


CODE 


Offer valid until February IB, 1989 


maceutical Company, explained that 
other do-ir-yourself pregnancy test 
kits require an hour or two before 
results are available. 

Examinations done by other home 
methods can be invalidated if. for 
example, the test tube is moved 
during the waiting period. Results 
are also less clear cut than those 
achieved by the Teva method, he 
said, and less reliable. 

The reliability of the new product 
is over 99 per cent, he claimed, 
equalling the reliability of pregnancy 
tests conducted in laboratories. 

The kit. which can only be used 
once, costs the equivalent of $7- It 
contains a special cup for the urine 
sample and three test tubes. After 
the urine is filtered through the first 
test tube, it is poured into in the 
second where there is a blue reagent. 
The third test tube contains a white 
reagent. If the test is negative, the 
blue stain disappears: if the test is 
positive the blue remains. 


Five new clients 

Jerusalem Post Staff 
Five firms have recently become 
clients of the Ovnat-Karmon- 
Shifrin-Na'aman advertising and 
public relations firm engaged in 
Israeli and worldwide activities. 

The five are: Urdan industries: 
Hewlett- Pakard, in the computers 
and electronics field; Brom-Dead 
Sea Works: Tamuz Systems, security 
advisers; and Trisol Works for shut- 
ters and protective systems. 


IQNE-AND-ONE CROSSWORD! 


ACROSS 

1 Chips on the boards (S, 9) 
9'Nut to break open on grass 
( 8 ) 

10 Spirit of general's first array 
CS) 

12 Badger to sit up? (4) 

13 Train speed affected this 
sort of crossing (10) 

15 Precise remedy (8) 

16 Noises from coppers in 
narrow openings (6) 

18 Did his egg need a cruet, 
in parts? (6) 

20 Couple of rounds, taking in 
course, for his lordship (8) 

23 Wearing no head-band but 
retaining the bones (10) 

24 Triplets in Beethoven's 
“ Archduke," for example 
(4) 

26 Fashion to become fit (5) 

37 Mortgagor not heeding 
Polonius? (8) 

28 Comprehensive knowledge— 
Mac needs policy renewed 
(ft) 


DOWN 

2 Shorten a card-game (7) 

3 Get designs on copper? (4) 

4 A sweet sort of order (5-3) 

5 He throws vases etc — he 
needs the breaks (6) 

6 It grows dangerous to keep 
light away after dark (10) 

7 Sodium, I observe, is coming 
back for the schoolboy (7) 

8 Distance from boarding- 
house to sea could be short 
in Weston (6-5) 

11 Intensive programme of 
instruction for stock-car 
circuit? (5-6) „ 

14 Feature of Scotland paradoxi- 
cally dry i.e., even so, inside 
( 10 ) 

17 Casually release handles to 
impress? (4-4) 

19 Burden to keep oneself from 
action (7) 

21 " The Man from Haifa — 
broadcast serial I follow (7) 

22 Describing Rosemary among 
the other ballerinas? (6) 

25 Old-fashioned earth-deposit 
of valuable ore (4) 
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Jerusalem: Bella, n King David. 224856: Bal- 
sam, Salah Eddin. 272315; Shuatai. Shu'afai 
Road, blOlQS; Dar Aldawa. Herod's Gate. 
282058. 

Tel Aviv: Bcnn> . 174 DizenguCf, 222386: Kupai 
Holun Lcurru. 4 Heilman. 257221. 
PctahTikva: Pinsker. 2 Pmsker.9105u5. 
Nctnnya: Gcva. 14 Shaar Hagai, 22695. 

Haifa: Yuvnc. 7 Ibn Sins, 672288. 


•X ;:S •/ . .2. ** 


Magen David Adorn emergeno phone nunv 
ben (round the clock service). 


mm y m 


Ashdnd 41333 
Ashketan 23333 
Bat Yam *585555 
Becnbcha 7S333 
Carmiel *988555 
Dan Region '7811 11 
Eilat 72333 
Hadera 22353 
Haifa ‘512233 
Hacor3o333 
Holon 803153 


Jerusalem *523133 
KironJ54J42/J 
KiryatShmona *44334 
Nahariyu *923333 
Neianya *23333 
PcuhmvA-qnii^ 
Kehovot- 452533 T 
Rishon LeZion 942333 
Safcd 30333 
Tel Aviv *2401 11 
Tiberias *90111 
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Jerusalem: Bilcur Holun ( pediatrics j, Shaare 
Zcdck (internal ophthalmology). Misgav 
Ladach (obstetrics), Hadassah E.K. (surgery, 
orthopedics. E.N.T.J. 

Td Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics, internal, surgery). 
Netanya: Laniado (obstetrics, internal, pcdial- 
rie:. gynecology, surgery) 
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24-HOLRS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Call 03-972484 
(multi-line) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-381112 (20 lines) 


‘ Mobile Intensive Care Unit (MICU) service 
in ibe area around the clock. 

101 Emergence phone number in most areas. 

Rape Crish Centre (24 hours), for help call Tel 
Aviv, 234819. Jerusalem — 810110, and Haifa 
8879). 

“Eraa” - Mental Health First AM. Td.: Jeru- 
salem 6699] 1, Td Avtr 261111/2, Haifa 672222 
Beersheba 4181 11, netanya 35376. 

For information on Battered Women Shelters 
cjB Family Vuhnce Service - 03-231675' 
235922 or any of the Rape Crisis CentreorEran 
hotlines. 

Jerusalem Center for Drug Abuse and Misuse 
Intervention. Tel. 663S2S. 663902 
14 Bethlehem Rd. 


;|OLl£E;: 


Dial 100 la most parts of the conrnn. In Tibfria 
■4M 924444. Xlryat Simona 4444. ' 


(HACK CROSSWORD 

ACROSS 

S First coats of paint 
5 Stithy . , . (Carroll) 
8 Flower 


S Free lime 
10 English seaport 
12 Musical success 
IS Ground-levelling 
implement 
14 Break free from 



17 Mineral spring 

18 Pirate 

20 Food 

21 Bar of gold, 
silver, etc 

23 Important 
happening 

24 Truthfulness 

DOWN 

1 Part of corolla of 
(lower 

2 Unwell 

3 Strong grass 

1 Edible fish 

5 Fabric showing 
diagonal lines 

G Condescend to give 

7 Phantom 

11 Capable of many 
uses 

IS Person held as 
pledge 

15 Large eared seal 

16 Put an end to; crush 

18 Plaintive cry of 
lamb 

19 Irritable (sL) 

22 Augustus (dim.) 





A file picture of the Soviet nuclear power plant at Voronezh, said by the Soviets in the late seventies 
to be the largest in the world. ' 

Growing demand for nuclear plants 


WASHINGTON (AP). - World de- 
mand for nuclear power plants is 
increasing following the recession of 
the early IPSOs, U.S. government 
and industry officials say. 

The U.S. government's Export- 
Import Bank, which has helped 
American firms sell $8.9 billion 
worth of nuclear equipment since 
1958, is t akin g a new interest in the 
fight between groups headed by 
U.S. French and West German com- 
panies to build Egypt's first commer- 
cial plant. 

The Egyptian government is ex- 
pected to make its decision in the 
spring. Turkey is also considering 
bids for its first plant. The main 
competition there is reported to be 
between Canadian and West Ger- 
man bidders after a U.S. company - 
Westinghouse Electic Corp. - drop- 
ped out. 

A U.S. official said the situation is 
much more active than it has been 
for years. 

“The Dutch are invested in a new 


unit, and that would be significant 
because of than anti-nuclear senti- 
ment there,” he said. 

He listed China. Yugoslavia, 
Taiwan and South Korea as coun- 
tries contemplating new projects or 
the revival of old ones. Israel has 
been negotiating with France, one of 
the most active exporters of nuclear 
equipment. 

A country such as Egypt, where 
the average person produces less 
than two dollars worth of goods a 
day. needs a lot of help to build a 
nuclear plant. The Eiqport-Import 
Bank is offering to lend it 5245 

minio n on favourable tenns.provided 

Egypt buys 5300m. worth of equip- 
ment and puts up 555m. of its own. 

The bank will not name the prop- 
osed interest rate or duration of the 
loan on the ground that it has made 
only a "preliminary commitment” 
which rival companies are trying to 
underbid. 

Westinghouse heads the U.S. 
group seeking the contract, in coop- 


eration with Japanese and Spanish 
companies. 

No U.S. company has sold a new 
nuclear plant outside the U.S. since? 
Westinghouse landed two contracts 
with South Korea in 1979, and there 
have been no new orders inside the- 
U-S. since 1978. 

The Export-Import Bank twice- 
refused to help finance a nuclear : 
plant in Egypt on the ground that the* 
government there keeps prices for 
energy so low that the chances were- 
not good enough that the money 
would be repaid. The bank reversed' 
its position in December after das-- 
cussions with what a bank spokes- * 
man called “other government agen-' 
ries.” ■ ■ 

Egypt has reduced its subsidies on- 
electricity prices and given assur- 1 
ances of" other actions - which he. 
declined to specify - that would.' 
make the project viable, he said. He 
pointed out that the rejection last' 
June had been the result of a 2 to 2- 
tied vote. 


Young U.S. bank opens TelAviv office 



By LEA LEVA VI 

TEL AVTV. - Heritage internation- 
al Bank last month opened its new 
representative office at 78 Hayarkon 
Street. 

At a press conference to mark the 
event, the bank president Wilbur 
Wright explained that the permit 
from the Bank of Israel does not 
allow Heritage to accept deposits or 
grant loans here, but it can provide' 
banking services of various kinds to 
Israeli companies trading with the 
U.S. 

Money owed to Israeli companies 
by American customers can be col- 
lected by the bank, for example, and 
sent to Israel. 

When an Israeli company wants to 
buy new machinery or other capital 
goods requiring financing, the bank 


(from its headquarters in Bethesda, 
Maryland) can make contact on the 
company's behalf with financing in- 
stitutions m Washington. 

The bank was founded in June. 
1983 and one of its major aims was to 
foster trade between the U.S. and 
Israel, Wright said. Most of the ' 
stockholders are Jewish, he added, 
and many are active Zionists. 

The bank is also involved in trade 
with Europe and the Far East, and 
operates as an ordinary commercial, . 
bank in Bethesda. It has a registered 
capital of about $3 million, assets in 
excess of S30m. and made a net 
profit of S 48,000 in 1984. 

“That profit may not sound like 
much.” Wright said, “but consider- 
ing that we lost money in the first 11 
months of our operation, I don't 


think we have cause to be ashamed.”" 
The head of the Israeli representa- 1 
tive office is John Markov, who 
worked for 12 years in Bank Leumi’tf 
import/export and international re-* 
lations departments before Joining- 
Heritage. The bank is now doing » 
feasibility study on the possibility of 
opening a full-service branch here. » 
“We have discussed this with the 
Bank of Israel, but they have not; 
made clear what criteria they would 
use in deciding whether’ to grant the. 
permit,” Markov- said. “We don't 
think the requirement of 510m. in 
registered capital will apply because 
that is for opening a bank and we] 
only want to open a branch. The' 
isssue of reciprocity also comes into 
it; there are Israeli banks working in 
the U.S." 


Egypt cuts benchmark oil price by 50 cents 


CAIRO (Reuter). - Egypt, in dispute with Opec, has cut 
its benchmark oil price for February by 50 cents a barrel, 
the Egyptian. General Petroleum Corporation has 
announced. 

The country's top grade, Suez blend, will now sell at 
527.50 a barrel and the price of Bahar, a similar grade, 
was also cut by 50 cents to 527.50. 

Suez blend, of similar quality to Saudi Arabia's Arab 
light, has sold at 528 since January 1 , 1984. 

Egypt's Oil Minister Abdel-Hadi Kandeel walked out 
of last week's Opec meeting in Geneva complaining of 
interna] bickering. Although not a member of Opec, 
Egypt was present as an observer. 

A majority of Opec members at the meeting agreed a 
modest 29 cents a barrel cut in the group's average 


weighted price for crude oil after three davs of tough- 
bargaining. 

The EG PC said it was leaving unchanged the price of a . 
number of blends and raising die cost of its heavier Ras 
Gbarib blend by 15 cents to 525,75 a barrel. 

Egypt is a modest oil exporter, selling abroad about a 
third of its daily output of 870,000 barrels . 

Oil brings in more than two billion dollars a year, 
however, and is the country's biggest foreign currency* 
earner after remittances by the estimated three million* 1 
Egyptians working abroad . 

Kandeel was quoted by Egypt’s Middle East news ' 
agency as saying the new prices took into consideration 
the best interests of the country” and were decided • 
independently of the decisions taken in Geneva. 


Japan reports record trade surplus 


TOKYO (Reuter). - Japan last 
week reported it chalked up a record 
surplus with its trading partners last 
year, setting the scene for another 
bout of bickering on trade issues this 
month. 

The Finance Ministry put the sur- 
plus at $4.34 billion, a 41 per cent 
leap from 1983's $31.45, thanks to 
overseas demand for record 
amounts of Japanese cars, electronic 
goods and machinery. 

Exports, mainly to the U.S., rose 
15.7 per cent to $1 68.27b- Imports 
rose only 8.7 percent to $l23.92b. in 
a year when Japanese industry was 
helped by failing oil prices. 

Rows over trade are now looming 
because of Japan’s successful sales 
campaigns abroad. Trade ministers 
from Japan, the U.S., Canada and 
Europe will gather in Kyoto, Japan, 
between February 9 and 1 1 to discuss 
trade issues. 

But already U.S., European and 
Asian trade negotiators are warning 
the Japanese Trade Miuistiy of their 
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Qvfck Sotatiba - 

ACROSS: 1 Rheum, 4 Innate. 9 
Provost, 10 Movie. 11 Reel. 12 
Arrange, 13 Boy. 14 Gala. 16 Used. 
18 Gas. 20 ChanceL 21 Able. 24 
Order, 25 Scholar. 26 Donate. 27 
Dr-sad. DOWN: I Report. 2 Erode. 
3 Moor, s Numerous, fi Advance. 7 
Exeter. 8 Stray. 13 Baccarat, U 
Abandon. 17 Accord, IS Gloss. 19 
Neared. 22 Bully. 22 Shod. 


increasing anger at Japan’s success in 
their markets. 

Foreign Unions and politicians see 
Japanese imports as threats to 
domestic industries and therefore a 
potential cause of unemployment. 

They argue that Japan needs to 
open its huge market to more im- 
ported products and stop maintain- 
ing artificial trade barriers by de- 
manding unrealistically-high safety 
standards and weaving unwritten 
webs of red tape around the Tokyo 
sales offices of foreign companies. 

Last week U.S. Under Secretary 
for Economic Affairs W. Allen Wal- 
lis said in Tokyo that Japan’s trade 
barriers cause 30 per cent of the 
trade imbalance with the U.S. 

In response, Japanese officials say 
foreign salesmen simply have not 
tried hard enough in Japan while 
U.S. goods in particular are expen- 
sive because of the strong dollar. 

Prime Minister Yasuhiro Naka- 
sone has called on his cabinet col- 
leagues to come with ideas quickly to 
stem the tide of tirades against 
Japan. 

But economists say the trade sur- 
plus-in 1985 will be at least as big as 
last year, if not even bigger. 

Bank of Yokohama economists 
said in a survey last month: “Exports 


of electronic products and electric 
machinery continue to grow becau 
of the worldwide electronics boom, 
And oil-dependent Japan lool 
set to enjoy more oil price cuts th 
year, contributing towards a sms 
import bill. 

The latest figures showed Japan 
massive trade surplus was being bi 
lanced a little by the country’s spent 
jpg on tourism and insurance an 
banking services abroad. 

pie surplus in current accoui 
balance of payments, which tak< 
these money flows into accoui 

SSFLF'i the figures, w; 
M3.UZ0., but even that was a 68 p< 
cent increase on last year’s 520.80b 
Japanese economists were quic 
to point out that, while Japan earue 
vast amounts of money abroad; ; 
returned a Jot of it in overseas invest 
mem. 

The money outflow from Japan hi 
a reewd $49.83b. last year, aihaf 

$n.70b° m the 1983 outnow ‘ 


“^-renominated so 
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New method may revolutionize goldmining 

L E ci^g Y a °fw K me C *(S o(e«ra«^g vered S^ Uced !5 theU -$- was 
gold from ore, may cause a revolt per Today ±e fi S u * 
tion in gold mining technique, a U.S. The 

business magazine says. i azine notes - 

“Some specialists think that by the ore rh*t i ■ techni ‘l ue 

turn of the century, heap leaching [y of ^ 

may be the country’s primary Me coma 

meth«i of extracting gold/’ bJ- ° 

ness Week says in its February 11 ■ _ 

edition. “With its potential for cut- droS^ Ugh theprice of go! 

nng recovery costs by 50 per cent or h ^ d ^°° a»-.CK 

more, the technique is catching on ■ sma?]J^? Jn ^ has , h . el P ed ** 
fast. In 1979 only 6 per cent of the states*”^ go d ' rush thfe'wa 
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Half the mutual funds 



By MACABEE DEAN 
■ Jerusalem Post Reporter 
AVIV. - Half of the 316 
japtfual. funds turned in. a positive 
■*^1 in January, assuming that the 
- tof-Living index rose by 5 per 
gt fceirt, according to Meitav. a finan- 
A aal consultancy firm. ■ 

G ? 'Meitav also points out that 
~ ytbough the index of all these 116 
K shares rose by 4.6' per cent last 
^ month', at one time, spedficaily on' 
January 24, before the market col- 
! f £ lapsed, their index was a high 35 per 
I f cent: 

^ Those funds which specialized in 
& Shares turned in the best overall 
^ performance, since their index rose 
**■ by 18.1 per cent; the "mixed” fol- 
lowed with a rise of 6.7 per cent; 
those handling foreign currencies 
rose by 3 per cent (the same as the 
ki; estimated rise- in the Cost-of-Living 


index), while those dealing in index- 
linked bonds (government and 
others) rose by only 2,1 per cent 
(that is to say, they failed to keep up 
even with the Cost-of-Living index) . 

However, “averages*' are one 
thing, and specific yields of specific 
funds are another. Nine turned in a 
yield of more than 15 per cent; 22 of 
between 10 and 15 per cent; and 27 
of between 5 and 10 per cent. 

But 44 turned in a negative yield, 
of between 5 per cent and zero per 
cent, while 14 turned in a negative 
weld of less than zero per cent. 

The three leading funds were 
Odera, up by 22.1 per cent; Be- 
dolach, up by 21.6 per cent; and 
Lapid, which rose by 20.3 per cent. 
And the three worst funds were 
Almog, Efroni, and Dan, all with a 
negative yield of 1.8 per cent. 


AJC magazine: Arab banks 
are flourishing in America 


- NEW YORK (JTA). - Arab banks 
are flourishing in the U.S. according 
to a survey in the Boycott Report, an 
American Jewish Congress publica- 
tion. This is borne out in a Federal 
. Reserve Board list “foreign invest- 
. meat in U.S. banking institutions,” 
as of June 30, 1984. 

At the start of 1984, there were 19 
Arab banks in New York State 
alone, most of them in New York 
City. “A newly-formed Arab Bank- 
ers Association of North America is 
flourishing.” according to the 
. Boycott Report. The longest estab- 
lished Arab bank in the U.S. in Ubaf 
Arab- American bank, capitalized at 
SI 00 million.” 

The Ubaf. which came to New 
York in 1976, works with American 
exporters seeking Arab markets,” 
according to a recent report in the 
New York Times. It finances trade, 

1 arranges joint ventures, and seeks 
* v, deposits from corporations and in- 
sititutions. 

“Two years after it was taken over 
by Arab investors, Financial Gener- 
' at Banksharers, a multi-state bolding 
company with a network of outlets in 
New York, Maryland. Virginia. 
Tennessee and the District of Col- 
umbia, has become the largest Arab- • 


led financial institution in the U.S.-, 
with assets of almost $4 billion,” the 
Boycott Report states. 

The influx of Arab Banks was 
made possible by the International 
Banking Act of 1978 which sus- 
pended the reciprocity requirement 
to get a federal licence. 

"Avoiding politics and religion is a 
particularly sensitive question be- 
cause of the Arab-Israeli conflict,” 
the Times noted in its recent report. 

“The banks would get in trouble in 
their home countries if, for example, 
they invested in Israeli companies. 
But they would get in trouble with 
American authorities if they were 
believed to discriminate against 
Israel. The problem seems not to 
bave arisen much because most 
Arab banks aim only to serve Arabs 
and American corporations doing 
business in Arab countries.” As 
for hiring Jews, the Times quoted 
Fakhruddin Khalil, senior executive 
vice president of the UBAF. as 
saying, “anybody who applies and 
qualifies will be hired irrespective of 
religion.'’ He said he did not ask the 
religion of job applicants and did not 
know the religon of many em- 
ployees. but he assumed that he had 
hired Jews. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


appearing on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

MONDAYSWEDNESDAY RATES: Minimum of IS 4.784. for 8 words; each 
dddffionarwordiS 598 .. . 

'FRIDAY and HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of IS 6,256 for 8 words; each 
additional word IS 782. All rates indude VAT. DEADLINES at our offices 
Jerusalem; Monday/Wednesday — 10 a.m. previous day. Friday — 5 pjn. on 
Wednesday. Tel Aviv and Haifa: 12 noon. 2 days before publication. Ads 
accepted at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back page) and all 
recognized advertising agendes. 
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DWELLINGS 

JERUSALEM 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


RENTAL. FURNISHED dal, 3*-x central 
telephone, solar healer, End Sbitnorri, 
.-“.pod neighbourhood. Tel. 02-289215 loot 
ihabbatl. 

TEL AVTV 


vORTH TEL AVIV apartment rentals. Con- 
act specialists: "Inter-Israel" Tel. U3-29414I. 
imiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiimiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiniimi 

PERSONAL 

Ill II till mi II II III II II II II l| III II II lit Mil III I 

VISITOR! For personal companion (travel, 
Rienainmemj. call: Tel. 03-144508. 


EILAT OVERSEAS REQUIRE: Key punch/ 
telex operator, fUD-tiine job. Tel. 03-899111 
tShai). 


VEHICLES 


SMALL HATCHBACK sought- Tel. OS- 
527953. 


1)1* 


HOW TO START A SUCCESSFUL 
IMPORT/EXPORT BUSINESS 

Let us show you how to start in business and become an 
international trader right away. You can start with, little or no 
capital investment in your spare or full time. Based on our 
experience of 35 years and teaching people in 120 different 
countries, you will receive all the necessary gui dan ce and 
contacts to succeed. If you want to start your own business or 
extend an existing one and enjoy the profits that come with it, 
than contact us for our free 24 page booklet which will give you 
all the details you need to know. 

Write now to: Wade, Dept. JP, 6715 Seegers, Houston, TX 
77066, U-SLA. ratss-tM 


J 


\ rTTOpk ^express 

mashav > 

world-wide, door-to-door 
courier services at reasonable prices . 

Tel 03-282781, 03-203734/5, fax: 03-292343. 


Inl 69-30.128 


DOLLAR PA 7. AND F.URO. PAZ " PRICE 


CURRENCY BASKET 


POR36.L85 B 



COUNTRY 


CURRENCY 




U.SA 

GREAT BRITAIN 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

HOLLAND 

SWITZERLAND 

SWEDEN 

NORWAY 

DENMARK 

FINLAND 

CANADA 

AUSTRALIA. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

BELGIUM 

AUSTRIA 

ITALY 

JAPAN 


DOLLAR 
STERLING 
MARK 
FRANC 
GULDEN 
FRANC 
KBCNA 
KRONE 
KRONE 
MARK 
DOLLAR 
dollar 
RAND 
FRANC 
SCHILLING 10 
LIRE 1000 
YEN 1000 


CHEQUES ANDI 
transactions! 


PURCHASE. SALE! 


682.5418 

763.7642 

213.6949 

70.0042 

189.0173 

250.9344 

75.1284 

73.9481 

59.9246 

1023607 

513.7687 

550.1286 

342.6359 

106.7155 

304.2986 

346.8200 

265.1162 


691.0582 
773-2941 
216.3 614 
70.8778 
1913759 
254.0655 
76.0658 
743709 
60.6724 
103.6380 
520.1793 
556.9929 
346.9112 
108.0454 
308.0955 
351.1475 
268.4242 


BANKNOTES 


PURCHASE SALE 


6763000 

757.0000 

211.8000 

66.9500 

1873400 

248.7100 

73.4900 

72.3400 

5S-6200 

100.1300 

505.1400 

525.6200 

288.6600 


700.5400 

783.9000 

2193300 

7LS500 

194.0000 

257.5500 

77.1100 

75.9000 

61.5000 

105.0600 

527.3200 

569.7200 

366.4400 


301.6000, 312-3200 
3283800 355.9700 
262.7600 272.1100 


SepplM ty UNITED MIZRAHI BANK LTD. 



Textile workers at Ata’s plant In Carmiel. 

Ata manager has till Feb. 20 
to submit recovery plan 


(Werner Braun) 


By DAVID RUDGE 

' Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - Ata’s Genera] Manager 
Eliezer Peleg indicated yesterday 
that “a lot of sacrifices” will have to 
be made to ensure the firm’s future. 

Peleg spoke to The Jerusalem Post 
after the Haifa District Court bad 
agreed to wait until February 20th to 
receive Peleg's recovery programme 
for the textile concern. 

The court decided to allow a furth- 
er eight days for all the interested 
parties to study the programme be- 
fore making a decision. 

Peleg was reticent about giving 
details of his proposals to save the 
bankrupt firm. But he warned that it 
would not be easy. 

“The situation is very complex, 
but I certainly believe that with a lot 
of sacrifices on all sides there is still a 
possibility that Ata can be saved,” 
he said last night. 

”It is still too early to say what 
those sacrifices will be. Nevertheless 
I am optimistic. The best sign is that I 
am still here,” he added. 

Meanwhile, the firm is still waiting 


for promised orders and an advance 
payment of $2.25 million from the 
Defence Ministry. 

The order was pledged as part of 
the agreement signed by the govern- 
ment to keep Ata running for the 
next 12 months. Under the. agree- 
ment the government is to inject a 
total of $9m. into the company. 

Other government ministries and 
the Histadrut have also promised 
work to the textile concern but none 
of the orders have so far material- 
ized. 

Peleg said the firm was ticking 
over and he hoped that the orders 
would be forthcoming in the near 
future. 

The previous recovery program- 
me, proposed by the Industry and 
Trade Ministry's own inquiry team, 
bad called for the dismissal of up to 
400 employees from Ata’s main 
plants in Kiryat Ata and Kurdaneh. 
A list of those to be dismissed was 
drawn- up but was held in abeyance 
pending the submission of a new 
recovery programme by Peleg. 


40th anniversary 
ofMidrashiat Noam 

Jerusalem Post Staff 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres is to 
address the Midrashiat Noam 
Friends Assembly at Tel Aviv’s 
Mann Auditorium on March 10. The 
assembly is to mark the 40th 
anniversary of the midrashia (yeshi- 
va secondary school; at Pardess 
Hanna. 

At the gathering, industrialist and 
philanthropist Israel Pollack, chair- 
man of the Polgat concern, is to be 
made an honorary patron. 



URGENT FAMILY 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

AND ALL OTHER 
TYPES OF ADS FOR 


THE JERUSALEM 


ACCEPTED 
24 HOURS A DAY AT 
DAHAF DtZENGOFF 
118 DIZENG0FF 
(®PP- Cussit) 


TEL 239952. 248518 



4S STRICTLY 
KOSHER 
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P.ft ' AMERICAN 
^ MEAT SERVICE 

Serving greater Tel Aviv — 

Jerusalem — Beersbeba area. 

Prices include delivery. 

• Supervision of the Rabbinate — 
RebovoL . _ 

. 7 Bahov Hagra, REHOVOT. •' 

.. 7aLM-47SM» " ■ 

JERUSALEM; ToL02-8S2M4 2 

. PETAH TUVA.' T«L 03-92*1139 m 

8BEBSHEBA: TuL OtP -CMB a. g 

_ OB7-37072 § 
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European Court 
rules in favour 
of cut-price petrol 

LUXEMBOURG (Reuter). - The 
European Court of Justice, in a 
ruling, that seemed certain to spark 
off a fierce price war among service 
station operators in France, last 
week upheld the right of flamboyant 
French entrepreneur Edouard Le- 
clerc to sell cut-price petrol. 

Lederc’s bid to entice shoppers 
into his supermarkets by offering 
more than double • the discount 
allowed under French law at regular 
service stations was opposed by the 
French government. 

The European Court ruled the 
method the French government used 
to calculate its minimum price 
breached European Community 
rules. 

French courts have already ruled 
in favour of Leclerc - who heads a 
family with the reputation of 
France's most aggressive cut-price 
traders. 

Major petrol companies Elf 
Aquitaine and Cie Francaise de Raf- 
finage had already indicated they 
were set for an all-out price war if the 
verdict went Lederc's way. 

The European Court also said a 
system of minimum price controls 
for petrol was not in itself contrary to 
community competition rules. 

But it said the method the French 
government employed, based on a 
complex formula linked to the refin- 
ery price, was unacceptable. 


DOING BUSINESS 
AROUND THE WORLD? 


BRINKSPEED - THE FASTEST, SAFEST WAY 
TO GET YOUR CRITICAL DOCUMENTS THERE 
ON TIME - EVERY TIME. 


BRINKS (ISRAEL) LTD. is 

plea sed to introduce 
BRINKSPEED, the fastest 
way to send time sensitive 
financial and business 
documents almost 
an ywhere in the world. 
BRINKSPEED means: 

• Exclusive door-to-door 
pickup and delivery service. 
« Daily courier service — 
Monday thru Friday - to 
hundreds of global 
destinations. 


• Competitive rates for both 
contract and occasional users. 

• No additional service 
charges at destination. 

• Confirmation of all 
deliveries. 

For more information call 
our Air Courier Division at: 
03-268193/4 
03-259778 

FASTER, BETTER, SAFER 
WITH BRINKSPEED 


BRINKSPEED 
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Arrangement shares take market up 


TEL AVTV. - The stock market 
continued to bounce back yesterday, 
maintaining the upward trend which 
started on Thursday. 

A goodly pan of yesterday's 
favourable atmosphere was due to 
the strong upward movement of the 
arrangement shares. They rose by an 
average of 3.64 per cent, and their 
renewed strength was due to the 
rumour that Israel will have to de- 
value the shekel massively in the 
near future. The best bet to ride out 
the storm is anything linked to the 
dollar. The arrangement shares are 
dollar-Iinked and government 
guaranteed. 

There was also considerable de- 
mand for other dollar-Iinked bonds, 
such as the Gilboa and the Rimon. 
And since another haven to ride out 
anti-massive devaluation is the 
index-linked bonds, they also rose in 
price yesterday, by an average of 
1.44 per cent, with 3 per cent fully 
linked gaining 2.77 per cent. 

Financial sources point out that all 
the index-linked shares are over- 
valued today, in comparison with 
other “’save" investment possibilities 
on the market. 

While a devaluation rumour sent 
the dollar-Iinked and index-Jinked 
instruments up. reports that David 
Balas (the Tel Aviv businessman 
whose name was associated with the 
market crash last week following 
rumours that he was in financial 
difficulties) had “straightened out 
his affairs" yesterday also helped the 
free shares to rise. Interestingly 
enough, those shares connected with 


MARKET 

COMMENT 

By MACCABEE DEAN 

him did nor rise so much as hold their 
ground . which is also an encouraging 
sign. 

For example. First International 
remained firm despite an offer of 
ISl.Sm. (nominal value), while FTBI 
also remained firm, despite an offer 
to buy of 236.000 (nominal value). 
And IDB Development and Dis- 
count Investment were stable all 
despite offers of I$2.3m. and 
IS6.7m. (nominal value) respective- 
ly. Other solid shares, such as Dead 
Sea. were stable, although ISl.lm. 
of Dead Sea was offered. 

Many of the “free shares” rose by 
up to 10 per cent, and the strongest 
categorial changes went to pet- 
roleum research - up by 5.71 per 
cent - electronics, electricity and 
optics - up by 4.56 per cent - and 
insurance companies - up by 3.70 
per cent. Only one category, food 
and tobacco, fell yesterday, and by 
2.34 percent. 

Does yesterday’s trading signify a 
long-range change in trading? Most 
financial observers were very wary 
about making any predictions. "The 
general public is not in; and any 
small investor who thought of com- 
ing before the “Balas Crash” has 
been frightened away. All the "ac- 
tion” is in the hands of the mutual 
funds and the investment .com- 
panies.” 


But. this person believed that the 
market would rise, regaining some 
of last week's losses, “But then we 
will have a profit taking which will 
not be de luxe.” 

Then the market will recover, and 
move forward again, in a series of 
upwards zigzags. "There are many 
solid shares on the market whose 
price can be called ridiculously low. 
Anyone with patience and a long- 
range viewpoint should start think- 
ing seriously about investing now." 
Announcements: 

Africa Israel Investments reports an 
adjusted profit of IS 140m. for the six 
month period ending September 30 
compared to an adjusted profit of 
IS 123m. in the comparative period 
in 1963. 

Afik Investments reports an adjusted 
loss of iSiy7m. for the six month 
period of 1984 compared to an ad- 
justed profit of IS8.6m. in the same 
period in 1983. 

MARKET STATISTICS 
ladices 

General Share InJe*. 112.5? +2.94*.. 

Non-Shore Index I18.2U +154% 

Arrangement Shores 1H>..V» +.v5S n „ 

Turnovers 

Figures in brackets refer to ihe previous dnv's 
trailing. 

lS2.7hS.5m. 

IS 1. 724.9m. 

1S4 ,433.4m. 

249 
S3 
1(N 
29 


Shares 
Bond* 

Totals 
Advances 
Declines 
of which 5'\,+ 
of which 5“b— 
•‘Btiicrs only" 
"Sellers only" 
No change 
No) traded 


9 

121 

411 


tlS5.299.2m J 

JIS1.4S.S. 7m.) 

tlS4.7S7.9ni.J 

l242i 

lltwj 

(WO) 

1 55) 

I 25 1 

< V) 

( 122 ) 

I 25) 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange daily price quotations 


1 1 FOREIGN CURRENCY j 

1JJS 


INTERBANK SPOT RATES: 


USS 1.1243)1.1253 

per£ 

DM 3.1771V3.1785 

perS 

Dutch G 3.5910/3.5935 

perS 

Swiss FR 2.699QI2.7010 

perS 

Belgian Con 63.58/63.63 


French FR 9.6950/9.7050 

perS 

Italian Lire 1 956. OOfi 958.00 

perS 

Yen 256.55/256.70 

perS 

USS 0.9740^0.9750 

per SDR 

GOLD: S303.60 


FORWARD RATES: 


Vt SWJRJS 

DM* 

1 mon: 1.1204/17 2.69lfirt2 

3.1703/23 

3mos: 1.1143/58 2.675V81 

3.155V74 

6idok 1.109007 2.650V35 

3.1330/55 

Supplied by 
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Commercial Banks 


(not part oT 
OHHr 
Maritime 1 
Maritime 5 
Gen Don-arT 
N. Amcr. I 
N. Ararr. 5 
N. Am. op 1 
Danoi 1 
Danot5 
Dana! sc 2 
FiralmS 
FUJI 


IDB r 
IDBBr 
IDB p A 


Dis. B cn 
Mizrahi r 
Mizrahi b 
Mizrahi cn 9 

HapoaHm p 
Hapoabrnr" 
Hapoahmb 
Hap. cn 8 
GcnTA 
Gcal op 8 
Gcal op 9 
GenlcnS 
Genlra 7 
LeumiO.l 
Leumicn 9 
Leumicn II 
Fin. Trade 
Fin. Trade 5 


Mortgage Banks 

Adanim 0,1 jjjo 
Gen Mon r 
Gen Mon b 
Carmel r 
Carmel deb 
Binyan 
Dev. Mon 
Mishkan r 
Independent: 
Tcfahoipr 
TeEahoir 
Tcfalnnd 1 
Tefabotd2 
Jayaoor I 
JaysoorS 
Jaysourop 
Merav r 


‘arrangement’') 


9400 

38 

+2.7 

2275 

184 

+5.0 

691 

4t>5 

-0.4 

9351 

31 

+10.0 

4470 

80 

+0.4 

2069 

21b 

ILC. 

3932 

180 

n.c. 

760 

109 

n.c. 

165 

1594 

+3.1 

449 

52 

+ 10.0 

1200 

4452 

n.c. 

1107 

3456 

n.c. 

ini Banks 
Tangement”) 

28350 557 

+2.5 

29350 

l 

+4.6 

179000 

- 

+33 

' 21060 

351 

+3.0 

37200 

19 

+3.9 

35620 

587 

+4.7 

4260 

100 

n-c. 

11650 

707 

+2.6 

1IS40 

65 

+5.3 

5350 

58 

+4.1 

33800 

12 

+6.1 

' 19489 

1965 

+4.7 

19020 

300 

+22 

no trading 
49350 20 

+3.4 

117000 

- 

- 

47350 

2 

+3.0 

36700 

20 

+4.9 

2375 

93 

+5.3 

12300 

1854 

+3.4 

16500 

11 

+1.9 

4680 

508 

+2.6 

16800 

5 

+0.9 

8750 

- 

- 


2470 

2490 

3650 

639 

1552 

1450 

2950 

1585 

3080 

2750 

2060 

1042 

536 

380 

281 

1000 


73 +9.0 
148 -0.8 

20 n.c. 
100 +4.7 
b.o.l +5.0 
591 n.c. 
9 n.c. 
84 n.c. 
9 n-c. 
73 n.c. 
20 o.c. 
55 +1.0 
408 +10.1 
50 -2.3 
90 -4.4 

341 +1.6 


Financial Institutions 

Shilton r 372 2367 +0.3 

no trad in (i 


ShflopB 
AgricA 
AgricC 
Lcumi Indr 
Leumi lodb 
Ind Dev P 
IndDevC 
Ind D CC 
lndDCQ 
Ind DD 
tod D DD 
Coo Iran oi 
Tourism 
OalLO.I 
OalLOJ 
ClalLdeb 

Insurance 

Aryeh r 
Aryebop 
A. sub deb 
Ararat 0.1 r 
Ararat 0.5 b 
Reinsur 0.1 
RcinNirO.5 
Hador 1 
HadarS 
Hassneh r 
Phoenix 0.1 
Phoenix 03 
Hamah 1 
HamhhS 
Hamishop 
YardenO.l 
YardenOJ 
Yarop2 
Mcnorahl 
MenorahS 
Saharr 
Seamus r 
Znrr 
Zion H I 
ZionH5 


20000 
60050 
18» 

1820 
.31350 
141100 
93480 
91000 
85475 
28511 

1417 b.O.2 +5.0 

69700 

L280 10 +0.3 

505 50 -10.0 

4915 60 +9.8 


3 +9.3 
3 +0-8 
237 -1.1 

115 -5.5 
- + 10.0 

3 +8.7 
- +15 


674 

345 

11917 

1877 

793 

1619 

680 

766 

377 

2448 

1996 

761 

3250 

2370 

3320 

1238 

441 

225 

5198 

1897 

1120 

1440 

1941 

1141 

391 


143 -10.0 
113 -6.8 
- +.4.4 
80 +10.0 
282 +6.7 
b.o.l +5.0 
66 +3.5 
189 +6.8 
1124 a.c. 
157 +10.0 
50 n.c. 
40 -0.7 

10 n.c. 


65 +5.0 
305 -10.0 
204 +0.9 
23 +10.0 
b.o.l +5.0 
38 -0.5 
111 +5.3 
23 n.c. 
30 +0.3 
90 +10.1 


780 

265 

140 

1251 

899 


Trade & Services 
Trade 

InteiGam 1 
InterGam5 
[merGatn op 
McirEzra 
Metr Eep 

Tetal 
Ten 5 
OaJ Trade 
Crystal 1 
Rape 0.1 
Rapac0.5 
Supereol2 
Super B10 


Services 
DeEek ( 
Hold) 
HirdS 
Light. O.t 
Light. 0.5 
CbMSioO.1 
CddSwl 
Israel Elcc 
BoadWO.t 
Bond W 0.5 
BondWop 
ConsonH I 
Consort 0.5 
Cans op A 
Kopcll 
Kopel op- 


379 -7.0 
338 -17.1 
20 +4.3 
75 n.c. 
no trading 
no trading 


630 

441 

+2.6 

726 

809 

+7.6 

7800 

- 

-9J 

1850 

IS 

+5.7 

5980 

51 

+4.4 

3138 

643 

H-C_ 

5590 

477 

n.c. 

2372 

10 

-10.0 

1289 

- 

- 

4590 

65 

+9.8 

1031 

421 

+3.0 

48516 

- 

n-c. 

18389 

9 

+0.1 


no trading 


2152 

95 

+8.4 

700 

158 

n.c. 

470 

138 

-23 

628 

b.o.2 

+5.0 

35i 

123 

+4.8 

300 

333 

-8-5 

895 

45 

-4.3 

575 

10 

+3.~ 


Hotels. Tourism 


560 

957 

750 

1055 

671 

305 


675 

595 


384 

291 

436 

221 


408 
183 
143 
1764 
712 
1518 
1280 10 
585 s.o.l 

3400 
5098 

3401 
6120 

802 
952 


QalTnhar I 

GalZoharS 
DanHoiel 1 
DanHoiel S 
Coral Beach 
Kenes 
YardenHot 
Yarded Hoi 
Yohalom 
Yahalomop 

Computers 
Data 
HQonl 
HBoc5 
Ya'ane 
Ya'ancop 
Clal Comp. 

Clal Cop 
M.L.L 1 
M.L.L.5 
M.L.L. op 
Mashov 
Nikuv I 
NOcuvS 
Nikuv op 
Team I 
-Team op 

Real Estate, 
Gmdil 
Gindi 5 
Oren 
Oren 5 
Azociiii 
AzoropE 
EOoo 
EQonop 
El-Rovl 
EI-Rov 5 
Amaonim 
A moon op 
Air (sr 0.1 
Air hr 1.0 
Afrop4 
Arazim 
Arazop 
Artedan 1 
Arfedan5 
Ben Yak I 
Baranow 1 
Banin 5 
Dankner 
D rocker 1 

DrackcrS 
Drackcrop 
Da rad 0.1 
Da rad 0.5 
Daradop 
H.L.B.0.I 
H.L.B. 0.5 r 
PropBldg 
BaysidcO.l 
BaysideQ.S 
ILDCr 
Ispro 
IsrakNn 
bra* 

Cohen Dev. 

Cobra op 
Clal Real 
Lumir 1 
Lumir5 
Lumir op 
M.T.M. 1 
Bldg. Res. 

Bids op 

Modal 
Mbhnari 
Menrav 
Mcnravop 
Mar-Lez 
Mar-Lczop 
Levinstein 1 
Levinstein 5 
Levin, op 
Lifschitzl 
LifsdmzS 
Lifted tz op 
New Aviv 
AaaritnProp 
SabarKl 
SaharHS 
■Sold Bon. 

Sahafl 
Sahaf 5 
Sabafop 
AJarSela 
Prmz 
Caesarea I 
Caesarea 5 
Robin&i I 
Rubins 5 
Rogovinl 
Rogovin5 
Rasscop 
Rasmr 
Ruscoop 

Agriculture 

HadarO.l 
Hador 0.5 
Hadarop 
Mehadrin 
Hadarim 
Pri-Or 
Sbenhar 

Industrials 
Food and Tobacco 
Aias 
Aias op 
Atlantic 
Allan op 
Gold Fit 
GoldFr5 
Grid op 
Dubekr 
Dnbekb 
SanlaCril 
SanlakdS 
Pri-Ze 1 
Pri-ZeS 
Tempo 1 
TempoS 
Izfaarl 
Izhar 5 
Mon 1 
Man 5 
Sunfrtor 
Elite i 


no nailing 
no trading 
1025 134 -10.0 

439 n.c. 
256 +10.0 
20 +5.6 
29 n.c. 
64 -13.4 
297 +7.4 


799 b.o.2 +5.0 
1680 
3070 
J678 
1419 
1510 


n.c. 

50 -3.5 
146 +14.0 
194 -3.9 


3200 1J +1.6 

J270 10 +5.0 


95 +0.2 
150 +0.2 


748 240 +10.0 

958 b.o.l +5.0 
641 13 n.c. 

505 b.o.l +6.8 
1650 21 -1.0 

1300 50 +321 

B uilding 
1386 
946 

321 166 -10.1 

138 J032 -6.8 
721 -7J 

507 n.c. 
210 3311 +3.4 
175 3176 +8.0 
124 +5.8 
30 +3.2 
177 +10.1 
324 o.t 
no trading 
no trading 
no trading 
379 b.O.1 +5.0 
288 101 o.c. 

1809 b.o.I +5.0 
670 39 +6.3 

1180 52 n.c. 

no trading 
no trading 
965 100 n.c 

738 +2.5 
1755 +9.9 
501 n.c. 
20 +5.0 
712 b.o.l +5.0 
14 +12.4 
n.c. 
-5.0 
361 n.c. 
109 n.c. 


50 +3.2 
167 n.c. 
357 +5.1 

45 +10. J 
no trading 
1100 30 +10.0 

802 - +0.1 
439 1397 n.c. 

630 b.o.l +5.0 
289 57 +9.9 

622 s.o.l -5.0 
200 1469 -0-5 
178 567 +10.6 

902 326 n.c. 

1239 b.o.l +5.0 
981 -4.6 

313 n.c. 
83 +8.5 
30 -4.0 
26 +6.2 
- +1.5 


229 

600 

2550 

2370 

LXW 

+)6 

450 

530 

256 

180 

7600 

1523 

1810 


580 

362 

194 

1328 

972 

427 


- +9.8 
115 -1.7 

0)5 +2.4 

83 -2.2 
20 + 2.8 
152 +7.9 
10 -0.5 
1155 b.o.l +5.0 
3420 320 n.c. 

40 -4.9 

40 -10.0 

163 -17.1 
333 +3.1 

164 +2.1 
428 +10.1 

151 1247 +3.4 

no trailing ' 
no trading 
1053 s.o.l -5.0 
465 22 +1J 

no trading 
no trading 
no trading 

683 222 n.c. 

320 554 -10.1 

191 b.o.l +10.4 
9745 20 +3.2 

1305 560 n.c. 

2590 55 +1.6 

766 375 +10.1 


V«h 

ISJJ 


A us 
Angel 
5hcmenp 

Textiles and dolhine 


6835 10 -*.2 

SOO 80 +6.4 

2768 222 +J0.0 


Adgar 
Adgarop 
OTs 
Oftsop 
Baruch 1 
Baruch 5 
Baruch op 
Alaska 1 
Alaska 5 
Eftan 1 
Efunop 
Argamanr 
AtaB I 
Ata CO. 1 
Ala op 
DeltaGl 
Delta G 3 
U Spinners 
U Spinners 
Spin op . 
V'nalgo I 
VitalgoS 
WanlinoD 
Ward op 
Zikhl 
Ztkil 5 . 

Tip Top 1 
Tip Top op 
Yumar I 
LodaaO.l 

Lodzia 0.4 
Ugat 
Ligatop 
MlFGIico 
Glico op 
MaqucUc 1 
Maqucuc 5 
Eagle 1 
Eagle 5 
Emcb 
Polgat 0.1 
Pulgat 0.4 
Polygon t 
Pargod 
Pargodep 
Schucll. 
Rogosin 

Metals and 

Octagon 
Octagon op 
Utdan 0. 1 r 
■UrdBnOJr 
Unlanop 
Cables r 
Hatchuf I 
Halcbof 5 
ft. Can Co 1 
Is . Can Co 5 
Morgan 
Morgan op 
SdomMct 1 
Sdocn op 
ZionCaM I 
ZiorrCaWS 
Kadmani 1 
Kadmani 5 

NcchushO.l 

NcdmshUJ 

Arad 


1190 92 +0.S 

958 4 +J.1 

631 s.o.l -5.0. 

554 b.o.l +6.3 

10W) 

621 100 -10.0 

no trading 
no trading 
592 100 +1.7 

529 b.o.l +5.8 

2205 b.o.l +5.0i 

no trading 
no trading 
no trading 

U90 964 -5.9 ■ 

905 691 -6A 

no trading 
no trading 
no trading 
745 118 +2J 

423 115 + 7.1 

92 +3.7- 

n-c. 

112 + 10.1 
183 -10.0 


560 

429 

425 

190 


300 

191 

810 

605 

119 

341 

206 

689 

509 

335(i 

1650 

3204 

1634 

980 

4WO 

2100 

771 

430 

280 

2200 

1161 


359 +1.4 
961 -9.5 

39 +5.2 
64 +10.0 
5037 +2.6 

10M -0.3 

485 -1.4 

137 +5.0 
HO +12.9 
79 n.c. 
39 +7.8 
73 -I0j0 

s.o.l -5.0 

138 +13 
173 +2.4 
125 +10.0 
347 n.c. 

34 +12.0 
1W -4.0 
737 +7.4 


1290 

451 


Metal Products 

731 108 +5.0 

576 64 +6.5 

7900 150 n.c. 

5470 83 -2.5 

no trading 
3677 18 n.c. 

206 n.c. 
395 +0.9 
1080 1485 +3.6 

845 411 -2.3 

418 s.o.l -5.0 
245 III -12.5 
683 46 -0.1 

347 b.u.l +10.9 
2750 46 + 5.4 

850 7TW +1.7 
453 1199 +7.9 

170 3572 n.c 


1430 

509 


74 +IG.U 
418 n.c 
no trading 


Arad op 

no trading 

Pecker 

1139 

b.o.l 

+5.0 

King 1 

2430 

48 

+2.2 

King 5 

1201 

123 

+2.7 

Klil 1 

3285 

.7.1 

n.c. 

KK1 5 

•1650 

IIS 

+S.6 

Shcladoi 

1291 

70.1 

+ 13 1 

Shriop 

1143 


+ 11.1 

Laches h l 

560 

1S6 

-1.6 

Lachish 5 

320 

125 

n.c. 


240000 

11733 

11300 


Electrical Machinery 
Electronics, Optics 

ElbiiJr 20765! 

Elbitop 

Elco 0.25 r 1560 

Elco 0.25 b 923 

EkoOJ!5 1035 

ElcctraO.l 7566 

Bectra0.5 2670 

Electraop 
Ebon 
Aril 
Aril op 
Qal Elcc 
Speeuixl 
Spectri* 5 
Spec op 
Fcuchtw 
Feucblw 
Cyclone I 
CycloneS 
KaoAd 1 
KarzAd 5 
T.A.T. I 
T.A.T. 5 
T.A.T. op 
Tedca 
Tcdeaop 


S.S +3.4 

35 -8.8 
362 +10.0 
122 tIO.O 

5 +4.1 

141 -0.4 

no trading 
11 +7.6 
23 n.c. 
9 n.c. 
6000 1074 n.c. 
4700 61 +S.0 

42 n.c. 

6 +10.6 
169 +7.1 
S46 n.c. 

56 -0.4 
598 +6-3 
5 +4.3 
ISO -7.0 
38 +10.0 
96 +0-3 
t>l +12.6 
38 -5.8 


2900 

10510 

10H> 

404 

2300 

821 

780 

401 

5500 

1800 

4480 

1780 

1587 


Building Materials 


l.P.Ind. 
Alkol 
Alkriop 
Aekersi I 


653 

772 

301 

1900 


101 n.e. 
96 +10.0 
259 +7.9 
28 +6.7 


2100 

125 

+5.0 

Adeems 

1300 

- ~ 

1706 

9 

d.c. 

Tadirl 

no trading I 

no trading 

TadirS 

no trading I 

no trading 

Barton 1 

SOB 

90 -5.0 

602 

409 

n.e. 

Barton 5 

237 

100 +4.9 

225 

493 

+9-8 

Barton op 

160 

b.o.l +7.4 

201 

100 

+2.6 

Hamashtl 1 

400 

ISO +9.9 

4450 

109 

d.c. 

Hamas! ul 5 

192 

22b n.c. 

4325 

177 

-0.3 

Hamas op 

321 

- +6J 

1140 

54 

-1.7 

Trombcstl 

2112 

25 +10.0 

8» 

- 

+15 

Trombcs 5 

523 

S3 n.c. 

1198 

508 

+5.1 

M.L.T. 1 

570 

108 +10.0 

1330 

s.o.l 

-5.0 

M.L-T.5 

350 

300 +6.1 

1260 

117 

n.c. 

Modul bid. 

705 

325 +9.6 

700 

103 

n.c. 

Wolf man l 

4128 

20 n.c. 

461 

203 

-0.7 

Wolf mao 5 

2583 

IS n.c. 

250 

350 

416 




2551 

- 

- 

Chemicals, Rubber, Plastics i 

1000 

- 

- 

Agan 5 

47UU 

167 -6.0 

2145 

144 

+0.7 

Agan op 



4799 

2*7 

-5.9 

Alliance 

649 

256 +10.4 


Gal Ind 1 
Gal Ind 5 
Dealer 
Fcrh! 9.1 
Fertil 0.5 
KailaChem 
Tevi r 
Tera op. 4 
Lifsty 
Lipskyop 
Dead Sear 
Pcirochrra 
Maxima 1 
Maxima 5 
Maxima op 
Nrca Chem. 
Sanol 
Sano5 
Kedem 
Kedem 
TG.L. I 
T G.L 5 
Taya 
Fnitarom 
Taro 


Dafron I 
Dalton 5 
Hainan l 
Haitian op 
Yach 1 
YachS 
Ashkclon 
Ash op 
Moleii 
Paper Mills 
Scandta 1 
Scandia op 
Rim 0.1 r 
Rim 0.4 r 
Ta'al B r 


cue 


32+5 

15 

n.c. 

1327 

953 

n c. 

810 

127 

n.c. 

5437 

13 

+ 10.0 

17V9 

56 

n.c. 

145* 

66! 

n c. 

13400 

131 

+3.0 

1020U 

31 

+ 11.1 

671 

IU5 

+ 10.0 

1178 

- 

- 

9S80 

1581 

n.c. 

84X 

16U6 

ELC. 

12M 

60 

+5.0 

531 

240 

n.c. 

565 

b.o.l 

+6.0 

1450 

25 

-3.3 

2214 

38 

n.c. 

1481 

218 

n.c. 

1455 

114 

n.c. 

1150 

7 

-6.1 

552 

121 

n.c. 

3U7 

10U 

+1.0 

24N) 

4 

+7.1) 

■S6UCI 

37 

-2.3 

1150 146 

r. Printine 

+9.6 

1157 

b.o 1 

+4.9 

649 

81 

n.c. 

two 

33 

tS.2 

5iu 

3 

n.c: 

680 

53 

+9.7 

892 

- 

+S-5 

532 

179: 

+99 

383 

419 

+ 14.3 

5000 

39 

n.c. 

38000 

2 

+3.4 

733 

10 

-2.0 

814 

s.o.l 

-7.5 

1785 

St 

—0 3 

I0TX> 

- 

-5.4 

2790 

73 

+3.7 


Miscellaneous Industries 


Alumh 1 
Alimut 5 
Alumii op 
Amlin 1 
Amlin 5 
Amlin op 
Five J 
Five J op 
Zikal 
Zita 5 
frlluk 1 
Poliak 5 


1889 

1037 

1175 

1344 

983 

*J? 

1920 

1755 


80 +10.0 


34 +5.0 
32 -5.0 
144 +2.5 

95 +3.8 
87 +11.8 
no trading 
no trading 
2232 L5 -5.0 

V2fl - +2.9 


Industrial Investment 


CcniialTr 
Kux p 
Clal ind 
ClaJopC 
Tech Res. 
Tech tip 


6U50 94 +10.0 

no trading 
1209 45rJ n.c. 

121 b.o.2 +5.2 
S2 2145 -5 7 


Investment Conumnies 


Unico r 
IDB Dev r 
Incuba 0. ( 
incubaO.5 
Elgar r 
Elgar h 

Ellcm 

EUcrnb 

Amrvsar 

Alik I 

Afik5 

Gahclci 

IsCorp. 1 

IsCorp. 5 

WolfsonO.l 

Wo I Ison | r 

Ampar 

Hapocllnv 

Lcumilnv 

Dbdnv 

Miziahi Inv. 
Mizrahi 122 
Mizrahi 124 . 
Kiruo I 
H iron 5 
Hiranop 
Export r 
Export op 
Ionian Ex pi. 
hxdanop 
ClaHO 
Clal 50 
Lan deco 0.1 
Landed) 0.5 
Landccoop 
MagorO.i 
Magorl).5 
Oz Inv. 0.1 


892 

3149 

74S 

341 

HC0 

2230 

1725 

1710 

D094 


332 - 4.3 
J957 -1.8 
562 +10.0 
447 +1U.0 
20 +7.9 
h -9.4 
452 -2.3 
140 -2.0 
12 + 10.0 
no trading 
no trading 


1230 
1425 
497 b.o.l 


25iM*) 

567U 

45<l 

4810 

2077 

1984 


- +2.5 
433 +10.0 
+4.9 
+9.H 
n.c. 
n.c. 
+ 1.5 
n.c. 
n.c. 


4 

85 

44 

19 

345 

6R3b 


3 ICC n] +10.0 

605 7h +2.7 

3331 19 +1.1 

no trading 
245 1448 ' +9.9 

2500 174 -1.8 

1900 47 n c. 

699 b.o.l +5.0 

no trading 
-'VII V*l 
1976 680 n.c. 

1286 344 n.c. 

no trading 
no trading 
1500 7 +7.2 

h46 

1418 77 


-S.ll 

+5.0 


Oz Iv. 0.5 

48s 

436 

n.c. 

Paz Invest. 

6065 

68 

n.c. 

Patna 0. 1 

1790 

l«i 

-0.1 

Patna 0.5 

665 

935 

n.c. 

Piryon 

456 

240 

+8.3 

Research & Development 

Clever Dev 

673 

b.o.l 

+5.0 

Clever op 

526 

b.o.l 

+6 5 

GaJilTecfa I 

330 

551 

n.c. 

Oil Exploration 



DelckEx 1 

85i» 

74 

+6.3 

Dclck Ex 5 

415 

73 

n.c. 

ExplPs 

2700 

284 

+4.2 

Tcroil 1 

671 

131 

+ 10.0 

TenoiJ5 

264 

189 

□.c. 

Tetoilopi 

183 

SOO 

n.c. 

J.O.E.L. 

407 

1320 

+7.1 

JO. op 1 

250 +1102 

+8.7 

M.G.N. 1 

899 

91 

+ 12.0 

M.G.N.5 

280 

1020 

n.c. 

M.G.N. op 

115 

1810 +21.1 

Setaoical 

764 

b.o.l 

+4.9 

SeiunkaS 

310 

781 

+3.3 

Seismicaop 

239 

262 

+5.3 

Fcdodr 

625 

2 IS 

+S.7 

N. Amcr 1 

326 

69n 

+ 14.8 

N. Amcr 5 

167 

797 

n.c. 

N. Amcr Op 

106 

b.o.2 

+8.2 

N. Am. op 2 

111 

137b 

-1.5 

Nrnfatar 

19UIKW 

- 

+3.8 


New Listings 


AbbrevlH— t 

t* uhn«^f sx. Hdup 
ks. hipw wiy r nd d n«4 
6 vfduHdv b 
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No room for error 


PREPARATIONS for the first stage of Israel’s withdrawal 
from Lebanon are proceeding apace. In fact, military officials 
say the preparations have been moving more quickly than was 
expected. Presumably the reason is simply that the men 
involved have tackled this job with gusto, for there is nothing 
more unpopular in the army than the presence in Lebanon. 

Despite the posturing of some Likud politicians, it must be 
assumed that the withdrawal, in all its proposed stages, will be 
carried out until the IDF reaches the international border. That 
should eliminate the reasons for the Shi’ite terrorism that has 

been deployed against the army. 

But if, after the withdrawal, terrorist acts from any quarter 
are perpetrated, Israel’s army will be in a better rather than 
worse position to deal with them. For today, as an occupation 
force, it is largely burdened by the need to protect itself against 
attack. Moreover, it cannot engage in either effective pursuit or 
effective retaliation, because the methods necessary for that 
would only embroil it more deeply in the Lebanese morass. 

Withdrawal means, therefore, accepting a higher measure of 
risk for the civilian population along the northern border of 
Israel in exchange for reduced pressure on the army and release 
of its full potential to protect the population. 

That formula is perhaps not fully understood by some people 
in Israel who continue to believe, despite the overwhelming 
evidence to the contrary, that the present occupation of 
southern Lebanon enhances Israel’s security. But Defence 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin has made the matter clear enough on 
several occasions. He has spoken forcefully about what Israel 
would do if. after withdrawal, there are hostile incursions, 
whether through the air or by land, in the north. 

Yet what is more important is the real possibility that this 
formula, and the resolve behind it. is not understood in 
Damascus. 

The Syrians are applauding themselves on Israel's withdraw- 
al. In their view, they have engineered this pullback without 
having to make any concessions to Israel in return. Thus, they 
have shown strength while Israel has shown weakness. And 
meanwhile they have again consolidated their hold upon 
Lebanon, which was loosened for a while by the war. 

Such self-intoxication is a dangerous condition. For it could 
lead Damascus to miscalculate the degree of Israel's determina- 
tion to use force in the future to protect the north. It is such 
miscalculation of which wars are made. 

The Syrians are evidently intent on preventing the return to 
southern Lebanon of a terrorist presence loyal to Yasser 
Arafat. For that reason, apparently, they have opposed an 
expanded Unifil deployment in the area. They believe that 
Arafat's men could more easily again infiltrate into the region 
under the UN canopy. 

But their opposition to Arafat does not necessarily mean that 
the Syrians mil discourage terrorist acts from Lebanon against 
Israel. Rather they would prefer that these be carried out by 
forces subject to Syrian direction and subservient to Syrian 
interests. 

• Here then is where the real risk of Israel’s withdrawal lies: 
the risk that Damascus will misunderstand its meaning. But 
that is for the Syrians to ponder. Israel, through Mr. Rabin's 
-pronouncements , has made the meaning amply clear. 


A necessary museum 


By DANIEL GAVRON 


THE NEWS that the moshava of 
Yesud Hama’ala in Galilee has re- 
built an ancient farmhouse of the 
pioneering period and that nearby 
Rosh Pina is to have a “Street of the 
Pioneers,” is welcome news indeed. 

However, I would like to propose 
the establishment of a National 
Museum of Pioneering, on a similar 
scale to Beth Hatefutsotb (the Di- 
aspora Museum) and Yad Vashem. 
The existence of these two museums 
is a source of pride to all .Israelis; 
but for some time it has seemed to 
me paradoxical that the two finest 
museums we have dealing with the 
recent past should both be devoted 
to the Diaspora. 

One could, I suppose, argue that 
the entire State of Israel is an exhibi- 
tion of the saga of modem pioneer- 
ing; but a central display, located in 
Jerusalem or Tel-Aviv. would be a 
useful educational institution, as 
well as a tourist attraction. 


There is no reason to reject the 
idea because of our current financial 
situation. It would be a good invest- 
ment, an earner of foreign and local 
currency. 


I have in mind something similar 
to the splendid exhibit under the St. 
Louis arch in the United States. 
There the saga of the “West” is 
presented in all its lyrical splendour: 
the covered wagons, the homes- 
teads. the open trait, the farming, 
fencing, laving of railway lines, the 
challenge of taming the wilderness. 

The St. Louis museum is also 
honest: it presents the Red Indian 
side of the story, with the disposses- 
sion. the slaughter, the exploitation, 
and displays a famous Indian dec- 
laration: 

"The white man made us many 
promises, which he did not keep; but 
he also promised us that he would 
take our land - and that promise he 
kept faithfully." 

I would suggest a similar honesty 
for our National Museum of 
Pioneering, with due consideration 


given to the Arab side. I do not 
believe that it is a story of which we 
need feel ashamed. 

Our methods of land acquisition 
were far more honourable and de- 
cent than those of the American 
pioneers. The account of the purch- 
ase of land, dunam by dunam, by 
Baron Rothschild and later by the 
Jewish National Fund, can be con- 
veyed in our museum. It can be 
shown that many Arabs migrated 
here together with the Jews, often 
encouraged by our enterprise and 
development. 

But we should not present the 
dishonest myth of "a people without 
a land to a land without a people.” 
Stories of coexistence can be shown 
alongside those of conflict and snug- 
gle. 

THERE CAN BE models and 
photographs of early moshavot, kib- 
butzim and moshavim, as well as 
Arab villages and towns. We can 
show the building of Tel Aviv and 
Haifa and the development of Jeru- 
salem; the founding of Netanya and 
Nahariya. A later stage can show the 
ma'abaroi transit camps and de- 
velopment towns; the pioneers of 
the 1950s can take their honourable 
place beside those of the early years 
of the century. The mass immigra- 
tion of the oriental Jews of the first 
years of the state and the indus- 
trializing “yekkes" of die 1930s can be 
shown, as well as the early kibbutz- 
niks and moshavniks. 

The models and photographs can 
be supplemented by video-films, re- 
cordings, and other methods of dis- 
play. and the whole backed up with 
documentation, computerized in- 
formation banks and so on. 

An appropriate display of this 
magnificent, epic saga could also 
help to restore our faith io ourselves 
and in what we have accomplished in 
this land. Now, more than ever be- 
fore. we need to be reminded of the 
positive aspects of Zionism; the 
negative features, sadly, are all too 
evident. 


Monday, February 4, 1985 
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Responding to 


a nightmare 


By HENRY A. KISSINGER 


THE POLICYMAKER faces no 
more complex task than to prevent 
short-term problems from mortgag- 
ing his country's long-term interests. 
Nowhere is this more true than in the 
Persian Gulf, where the vital in- 
terests of the two superpowers in- 
tersect and where the bulk of the 
worlds energy reserves are concen- 
trated. Two nightmares stalk the 
Gulf: the threat of collapsing oil 
prices and the impact of the Iran/ 
Iraq war. 

The industrial democracies, 
whose political and economic struc- 
tures were shaken by the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries* extortions in its heyday, would 
be less than human if they' did not 
experience a certain glee at the dis- 
comfiture of their erstwhile tormen- 
tors. But revenge, even when sweet, 
is not foreign policy. And the victims 
of the 1970s would be wise not to 
perpetuate a cycle of shortsighted 
selfishness in which every decade 
victim and exploiter change roles 
until chaos consumes both. 

The leaders of the industrial 
democracies in the 1970s asked Opec 
for restraint in the name of a com- 
munity of long-term economic in- 
terests of oil producers and consum- 
ers. These appeals though ignored 
were correct. Now that the shoe is on 
the other foot the necessity of basing 
world order on the reality of inter- 
dependence remains. 

Of course, the industrial democra- 
cies can have no conceivable interest 
in helping Opec to stabilize oil prices 
at artificially high levels. However, it 
is in their own interest to help 
cushion the global impact of what is 
bound to be - probably for the rest of 
the decade - a continuing downward 
pressure on oil prices. 

The facts of the marketplace are 
simple, even if the consequences are 
not. In the 1970s Opec controlled 75 
per cenr of global oil output. In the 
19SQs it controls less than 35 per 
cent. Its capacity to set prices dimi- 
nishes accordingly. 

In the 1970s the expectation of 
higher oil prices led to a build up of 
inventories, thereby spurring de- 
mand. In the 1980s psychology has 
worked in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion: the expectation of lower prices 
has induced a continued draw-down 
of inventories, thus restricting de- 
mand. 


Other producers, in and out of 
Opec, are fighring for a larger share 
of whatever marginal increase in 
demand global recovery brings. 

Thus, international supply is likely 
to exceed demand, causing prices to 
fall -perhaps substantially. In short, 
Opec is losing its physical capacity to 
increase prices by restricting output. 

This partial reversal of the "ener- 
gy tax" which Opec imposed over a 
decade ago spells good news for the 
industrial democracies. It makes it 
easier to keep inflation under con- 
trol and it will give an impetus to 
economic expansion. 

But there are no free gifts in 
foreign policy. Were the West to 
gloat over its good fortune and seek 
to reap passively the benefits of 
Opec's dilemmas, it would neglect 
some very real dangers at the risk of 
finding itself quickly in deep water 
again: 

□ A sharp decline in oil prices could 
well re-ignite the now barely dormant 
international debt crisis, especially 
for high-debt oil producers like Mex- 
ico. Venezuela, Nigeria and Indone- 
sia. Hie threat to the global banking 
system posed by international debt 
would be magnified as domestic pro- 
ducers. refiners and oil service com- * 
panies got into difficulty with their 
borrowings. 


pre-eminent interest to tbe indust- 
rial democracies. By then the ex- 
haustion of presently known non- 
Opec oil reserves and the cumulative 
impact of a slowly rising demand 
could well resurrect the energy shor- 
tage - Especially if economic growth 
continues and the industrial demo- 
cracies fail to push the development 
of alternative energy resources. 


Dry Bones 
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THUS THE OIL glut, however be- 
neficial. requires long-range plan- 
ning. In the 1970s the industrial 
democracies rejected concerted ac- 
tion lest a consumers group antago- 
nize Opec. Today, cooperation 
among the industrial democracies is 
essential to protect them against the 
harmful effects of a precipitate price 
decline and in the process to help 
save the more responsible Opec na- 
tions from the consequences of their 
greed. 

The industrial democracies should 
devote part of their next economic 
summit to developing a programme 
to deal with the oil glut: 

□ A contingency plan must be de- 
vised should declining oil prices trig- 
ger an international banking crisis. 
In such an emergency the responsi- 
bility cannot be delegated to a bank- 
ing system that will itself be gravely 
threatened. Platitudes about not 
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unconditional victory. Iran especial- 
ly would not hesitate to impose on a 
defeated enemy and its impotent 
neighbours tbe production cut off 
that it accepted for itself in the 1970s. 

It would thereby achieve uni- 
laterally what it has been urging on 
Opec for years: sharply reduced pro- 
duction. greatly increased oil prices 
and a blackmail position vis-a-vis the 
industrial democracies. 

A victory for Iran would be as well 
a political disaster because it would 
enhance the prestige of the most 


‘The U.S. interest is to prevent the collapse of 
the moderate governments in the Arab world. 
This requires a restrained, notan impotent, Iran ’ 


IN THE 1970S THE U.S. lost the 
capacity to increase production. In 
the 1980s Opec is on the verge of 
losing the capacity to restrict produc- 
tion. Even a cut of 40 per cent by 
OPEC from its capacity proved in- 
sufficient to maintain the current oil 
price. 

And foreseeable trends are likely 
to worsen the problem. During the 
next two years Iraq will complete 
two pipelines with a capacity of at 
least one million barrels per day. 


□ Collapsing oil economies would 
strain moderate regimes whose sta- 
bility depends on economic growth. 
Successor radical revolutionary reg- 
imes would then have the choice of 
causing a new oil crisis by shutting 
down oil production on the model of 
the early years of the Iranian Re- 
volution - or they could sell their oil 
and use the revenues to foment re- 
volutionary disorder, following the 
example of Libya’s Colonel Muam- 
mar Gaddafi. Or they could do both 
successively. 

□ Opec's effort to control prices, 
even when it fails, puts extraordin- 
ary pressure on the most moderate 
and responsible members of Opec. 
For example, tbe oil income of Saudi 
Arabia has fallen from SI 10 billion in 
1981 to below $40 billion in 1984, 
and it is likely to fall further in 1985. 
One does not have to agree with 
every decision of the Saudi govern- 
ment to consider its role over the 
past decade more compatible with 
Western interests than any likely 
alternative. And the political 
orientation of the Gulf States in the 
1990s will continue to be a matter of 


bailing out banks must then give way 
to urgent measures to stimulate 
global economic expansion. 

□ A dialogue between oil producers 
and consumers should be prepared. 
Its purpose would not be to maintain 
the oil price, but to enable friendly 
oil-producing countries to ride out 
the crisis by continuing the minimum 
development programmes required 
for political stability. 

□ Concurrently, the industrial 
democracies need to plan the steps 
they would take should political sta- 
bility in the Persian Gulf Collapse 
despite their best efforts. 

□ The present temporary respite 
from oil pressures must be used to 
expand conservation policies and to 
encourage the development of 
alternative sources of energy -exact- 
ly the opposite of shameful present 
trends. Otherwise the 1990s, once 
more facing an energy shortage, may 
well curse the blindness and the lack 
of foresight of current leaders. 


BUT ALL THESE efforts will be in 
vain if either of the parties in the 
Iran/Iraq war were to achieve an 


radical version of Islamic anti- 
Western fundamentalism from 
south-east Asia to the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Yet the art of statesmanship re- 
sides in a sense of proportion. The 
Iran of radical rhetoric and virulent 
anti-Western agitation can be no 
more immune to the erosion of his- 
tory than the many regimes that have 
preceded it on Persia’s dramatic soil 
over the millennia. 

Over time, geographical and his- 
torical circumstances transcend the 
fanaticism of individuals. Hie rant- 
ings of the militants now governing 
Teheran cannot change the reality 
that Iran has been invaded mostly 
from the north and overland rather 
than from the sea. 

Hysterical anti-Western agitation 
will not shorten Iran’s frontier of 
abont 1,500 km. with the Soviet 
Union - now more menacing 
through the Soviet occupation of 
Afghanistan. Nor can bloodthirsty 
dogmatism eliminate, indeed it will 
enhance, the danger of revolt by 
Iran's constituent nationalities - in 
Baluchistan. Kurdistan or Azerbai- 


READERS' LETTERSI 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir. With - reference to the article 
"Going away" by Louis Rapoport 
(January 18) which we found most 
distressing and disturbing, it occur- 
red to us that in no instance was 
mention made of any of these fami- 
lies considering alternative life styles 
in Israel before deciding to leave. 

We wonder if the kibbutz move- 
ment has failed to reach these people 
or if the families involved have simp- 
ly rejected the idea out of hand. We. 
and many others, having made aliya 
from America, have found kibbutz 
life enriching, rewarding and satis- 
fying for ourselves and our families. 
JUDITH AND REUVEN CR1DEN 
Kibbutz Kfar Blum. 


GOING AWAY 


If we had an expensive month, we 
use $600 to live. We can’t even begin 
to imagine wbat more one has to do 
in order to spend $1200 a month. 

SATISFIED OUM 
(Name and address supplied. ) 
Beersheba. 


Sir. - My husband and I just 
finished reading Rapoport’s article, 
"Going away," and we are both 
flabbergasted at his assertion that 
the Absorption Ministry says that a 
western family needs $1200 a month 
to live here. 

We are a western family. We 
bought a four-room apartment, new, 
in a new neighbourhood and are 
paying a mortgage. We drive a large 
family car seven days a week. We 
have all the electric appliances 
Americans are prone to. We are 
dues-paying members in two non- 
Orthodox synagogues and four orga- 
nizations. We have subscription tick- 
ets to a concert series and a pool club 
membership. We have a wide circle 
of friends and entertain frequently. 
Hardly a week goes by that we don’t 
need to give a gift to someone. We 
take vacations and do what is com- 
fortable for us - not what is neces- 
sarily thrifty. 


Sir, I have just finished reading 
Louis Rapoport’s sad report. 
"Going away.” Whilst in no way 
wishing to minimize the genuine dis- 
tress illustrated, I feel it important to 
point but that, if a mother of four 
really does earn $300 per month, she 
need have no fear of declaring this to 
the income tax authorities since they 
will take little or nothing from this 
sum. National insurance is another 
matter, but in tbe case mentioned, 
the benefits received may in any case 
have neutralized much of the outlay. 

The unfortunate impression which 
may be inferred from this heroic lady 
refusing to "cheat" could lead other 
ladies to the conclusion that they 
themselves should do just that. 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
(Name and A ddress supplied. ) 
Jerusalem. 


also has not yet given up, but is very 
worried about the future of the coun- 
try in which we are educating our 
children to "old-fashioned” Zionism 
and democratic values; I am very 
interested in contacting others of the 
same mind with a view to possible 
positive action. 

ANNEJ. SARTIEL. M. D. 
Kibbutz Kfar Hakhoresh. 


THE JEWS OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Sir. - I address myself to all the 
dear people who are "Going away." 

Before they decide definitively, 
they should go to a military cemetry 
and look around. There they lie, the 
voung people who died so that we 
can live. Don’t we all owe them 
something? 

F. FEIST 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - I refer to Wim van Leer's 
article of January 18. As former 
deputy director of the Palestine 
Office in Prague and secretary of the 
Jewish Community in Prague during 
the German occupation, I would like 
to make the following comments: 
Van Leer writes that “Eichmann 
was sent to Prague, whence he was 
able to dispatch a mere 30,000 
Jews...” In the summer of 1939, 
Eichmann created the Central 
Bureau for Jewish Emigration in 
Prague, the purpose of which was to 
make the so-called Protectorate 
(Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia) 
"Judenrein." According to an au- 
thentic document in my possession, 
on March 15,1939, there were 


118.310 persons of Jewish origin in 
these territories: 26,1 1 1 persons suc- 
ceeded to emigrate to free countries. 


84.506 were deported (and noiA 
30.000) and the remainder can't be 
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jan - a revolt the Soviet Union is in 
an unusually favourable position to 
nurture. 

Thus, the conventional wisdom 
that Soviet and American interests 
in the Iran-Iraq conflict coincide is - _ 
valid only in a very limited sense. 
The U.S. interest is to prevent the 
collapse of the moderate govern- 
ments in the Arab world. This re- 
quires a restrained, not an impotent. 
Iran. 

By contrast, the Soviet Union 
would receive a great bonus if Iran 
emerged from the war fatally 
weakened and in irreparable dis- 
array. For Iran is the natural axis for 
a Soviet advance to the Indian 
Ocean. The western objective must 
be to prevent an Iraqi defeat but in a 
manner that does not drain and 
disorganize Iran. 

A united Iran pursuing a moder- 
ate national policy coincides with the . 
Western interest in the stability of 
the Gulf. The policy' of isolating frail 
is proper so long as Teheran is gov- ' 
emed by expansionist fanatics. ± 

But just as the U . S. has moved to a ^ 
closer relationship with Iraq in re-', 
cent months, so the U.S. should 
retain the option of improved rela- 
tions when a sense of reality returns 
in Teheran by keeping open some 
avenues for non-strategic trade and 
opportunities for a sane dialogue. 

The West’s position vis-a-vis Iran . 
has some analogy to America’s rela- 
tionship with China in the 1950s and 
1960s. Warranted outrage over pro- 
vocative challenges must not be per- 
mitted to foreclose later opportuni- 
ties for cooperation based on mutual 
interest. This reality will, in my view, 
be present within a decade. 

A wise American policy will pur- 
sue a dual track: firm resistance to 
Iranian expansionism today coupled 
with a readiness for constructive re- s 
lations later when fundamental reali- 
ties have reasserted themselves. This 
is no more than saying that states- 
men in mastering immediate cir- 
cumstance must leave room for the 
imponderables of history. 

(£) 1985, Los A ngeles Times Syndicate 
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Sir, - From the excellent though 
depressing article entitled “Going 
away,” it is obvious that most of the 
persons interviewed would wish to 
remain anonymous. 

It is, however, less comprehensi- 
ble why a "veteran Israeli.*' who is 
quoted as having "not given up” and 
as being one of a bunch "who are 
trying to do something” should not 
be named. 

As one (hopefully of many) who 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir. - Tbe hesitant attitude dis- 
played by you and the government 
towards the relay of the Voice of 
America broadcasts from Israel is 
incomprehensible. 

The Soviets are unemotionally 
calculating politicians. If their poli- 
cies work, they are certainly not 
going to abandon them. In concrete 
terms, if the oppression of the Soviet 
Jews frightens Israel out of relaying 
the VOA, the Soviet government 
will not relax the pressure on its 
Jews. On the contrary, the policy 
works, therefore, they will tighten 
the screw. 

Visitors from communist coun- 
tries tell me of the eagerness of some 
of the people living there to know 
what is happening on tbe other side 


wave receivers, listen during the 
night, discuss what they hear with 
friends, etc. The Communist coun- 
tries are trying to monopolize the 
amount of information about the 
outside world they allow their peo- 
ple to know. They are succeeding 
very well, I am told. 

By not giving the opportunity to 
listeners behind the iron curtain to 
have information about the rest of 
the world, the freedom-loving peo- 
ple are losing the battle for the minds 
of men. and that includes Jews. 

I do not have to stress the fact 
known to us here that the BBC 
mainly broadcasts negative news ab- 
out Israel. 

LESLIE F. STANSy' 
Kiryat Motzkin. 


traced. 

At tbe beginning, the transports 
were sent directly to Poland, in six 
transports of 1.000 persons each. 
After the establishment of the Tere- 
zin ghetto (Theresienstadt). all re- 
maining transports were directed 
there. Most people were sent on to 
other concentration camps, mainly 
Auschwitz, so that Terezin was in 
fact only a transit camp. 

Hie "Czech national character" 
had no influence whatsoever on the 
deportation of the Jews, neither ' 
were the Czechs of “sterner stuff' as 
the author of the article claims, but 
that I leave to historians to judge. • 

„ , Dr. A.A. BENES jh 
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Wim van Leer comments: 

We obviously are quoting from diffe-. - 
rent sources. 
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chance to discover America. $149 



Fly TWA to America and for only $149 you can 

take up to eight TWA flights within America* A wonderful 
way to see a lot of America for very little money. 

TWA flies to over 60 US cities. See your TWA Agent 
and let him work out a wonderful trip for you. 


* available for sale until March 6.1985 
for travel commencing not later than 
March 27.1085. Ticket must be purchased 
21 days before travel. 
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